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POLITENESS. 


Pw  ttR  Mu»iu  and  AdmMi.  L  clusioD  of  all  Other  coDversatioD.  This  habit 

A  VOICE  TO  YOUTH _ CHAPTER  VIII.  !  should  be  strictly  guarded  against.  Those  who 

BF  RKV.  j.  ■.  ADSTiR.  indulge  in  it  are  liable  to  utter  many  things  ridi- 

I  culous  and  absurd,  and  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
POLITENESS.  i  the  just  censure  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  Loud 

lu  all  communities  of  intelligent  beings,  there  i  «  also  impolite ;  and  is  considered  by 

are  certain  rules,  regulations,  or  customs,  adopted  I  j  indication  ol  an  em^pty  mind.  I 

by  general  consent,  to  govern  the  intercourse  of  |  “o  roeans  banish  somability  and  plea- 

one  with  another.  They  are  termed  in  our  lau- 1!  fi-o™  the  social  circle.  But  there  should 

guage,  politeness.  It  is  true,  these  usages  differ  I  a  proper  medium  observed.  The  good  sense 

much  ih  their  character.  A  custom  considsred  I  youth,  should  teach  them  not  to  sur^ss,  m 

veiT  polite  in  one  country,  is  deemed  extravagant  I;  thf»e  respects,  certain  bounds  prescribed  by  pro- 
and  ridiculous  in  another.  But  however  these  ;  pr>ety.  ...  „ 

practices  may  vary,  certain  forms  of  politeness 'I  In  a  mixed  company,  avoid,  if  possible,  all  con- 
prevail  in  every  class,  from  the  polished  circles  of  ii  tentions  and  disputes— especially  on  exciting  to- 
the  highest  ranks  of  civilization,  down  to  thejiP*^;  U  earned  to  any  extent,  they  lead  to  the 
barbarous  and  untutored  tribes  of  the  forest.  ll«*hibition  of  improper  feelmgs;  and  generally 
Your  attention,  however,  will  be  directed  eiclu-  !  disputants,  and  the  whole  company,  to 

shrely  to  the  general  subject  of  politeness,  as  un-lj  n*conie  unhappy.  There  naay  be  cases  where 
derstood  in  enlightened  countries,  and  as  anolica-  il  ml*  should  be  departed  from  ;  but  such  in- 


derstood  in  enlightened  countries,  and  as  applica 
ble  to  youth  of  both  sexes. 


stances  are  exceedingly  rare.  As  a  general  prac- 


Uic  w  juuiii  uviit  acAco*  i,  .  .  *  t.  i  j  i  •  i  n  • 

Singular  as  the  remark  may  appear^  it  is  quite  I  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

erhient  to  my  mind,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Re-  jl  Do  not  emiit  yourselves,  in  company,  to  speak 
deemer,  understood  in  its  proper  sense,  is  theonly  ii  t^lst^sp^ctiully  of  one  who  is  absent,  if  you  can 
perfect  source  of  true  politeness.  What  i%  po- '  consistently  avoid  it.  This  practice  is  not  only 
liteness  ?  It  is  not  an  air,  a  simper  or  a  strut— it  i  impolite,  but  it  is  ungenerous  and  unjust.  If  it 
in  not  the  mincing  of  words,  of  the  formal  man-  becomes  necessary  to  express  opinions  derogatory 
ner  of  expressing  sentiments.  Politeness  is  an  the  character  of  the  absent,  s|)eak  in  guarded 
eshibition,  through  words,  signs  or  tokens,  of  language,  and  with  all  the  palliations  that  charity 
kind  and  friendly  emotions  towards  those  in  our  and  forgiveness  can  suggest. 

]ireseiice.  These  emotions  can  not  be  exhibited  :  Avoid  any  exhibitions  of  anger  or  petulence. 
properly  in  the  conduct,  unless  they  really  exist  I  They  are  impolite  and  immodest — especially  so 
in  the  bosom.  But  they  can  not  exist  in  the  bo- 1  in  females.  They  throw  you  off  your  guard— 
aora  in  their  full  extisnt,  nor  exert  their  influences,  ||  cause  you  to  utter  expressions  extremely  impro- 
nnless  warmed  into  life  by  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  II  per,  and  often  ridiculous  'and  place  you  in  cir- 
religion.  Those  individuals  whose  h.srts'.wre  jl  cvwnstwwees  vesy  wnfAsws— t.  A  guard  should  be 
steeped  in  the  influences  of  the  Gospel — who  {|  placed  upon  the  temper.  Nothing  is  more  to  be 
view  all  mankind  as  their  brethren— who  love  them  1 1  avoided  than  the  outbreakings  of  rage.  Under 
all,  (even  their  enemies,)  as  directed  by  the  Sa- 1|  their  influence  evils  are  often  committed,  for 
viour,  and  who  allow  these  emotions  to  influence  li  which  a  whole  after  life  of  propriety  can  hardly 
their  conduct  will  be  truly  polite.  And  although  !|  atone. 

their  manners,  from  want  of  opportunity,  may  !|  Be  cautious  not  to  interrupt  others  when  speak- 
not  be  as  polished  as  those  of  others,  yet  they  j;  ing.  This  plainly  indicates  a  want  of  good  breed- 
will  exhibit  that  spirit  of  universal  kindness  and  p  ing ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  common  practice  with 
good  will,  which  is  the  spirit  of  politeness,  and  .j  many.  However  anxious  you  may  be  to  utter 
without  which  |)oliteness  can 'not  in  reality  exist,  j!  your  views,  remain  silent  until  those  who  are 
Hence  the  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  polite-  .j  speaking  have  concluded.  Respect  to  them,  and 
ness,  is  to  imbibe  the  noble,  generous,  liberal  and  |  a  desire  to  avoid  confusion,  as  well  as  the  rules 
kind  feelings,  which  flow  from  an  enlightened  ap- I !  of  propriety,  dictate  a  strict  adherence  to  this 


preciation  of  the  Saviour’s  teachings  and  exam¬ 
ples.  These  emotions  will  form  a  proper  foun- 


precaution. 

Do  not  bluntly  deny  the  truth  of  the  opinions 


dation,  upon  which  a  polished  demeanor  can  be  il  expressed  by  those  with  whom  you  are  convers- 
based,  and  which  will  render  its  acquirement  easy  *1  ing — and  more  especially  if  they  are  aged,  or  if 


Rud  natural. 


I  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  information  have 


As  this  subject  embraces  an  extensive  range,  I  been  superior  to  yours.  If  you  differ  from  them, 
shall  be  able  only  to  glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  its  express  your  views  in  modest  and  respectful  Ian- 
most  prominent  features.  And  first  your  atten-  guage,  and  with  due  deference  to  their  mature 
tion  will  be  directed  to  a  few  things  that  are  itnpo-  experience.  You  should  rather  suggest  the  pro- 
lite.  priety  of  a  different  opinion,  than  pertinaciously 

Profane  or  irreverent  language  is  improper  and  assert  it. 

^cked  in  any  place  ;  but  when  uttered  in  com-  Nevet  indulge  in  ridiculing  others  in  company, 
pony  is  very  impolite.  It  exhibUs.  a  low,  gross  It  is  a  vulgar  and  ungenerous  practice,  and  indi- 
and  uncultivated  mind.  Every  young  man — 1  cates  a  narrow,  uncultivated  mind.  All  have  their 
need  not  say,  every  young  lady — who  would  be  weaknesses  and  imperfections — even  those  who 
considered  polite  and  well  bred,  will  avoid  such  possess  the  most  shining  talents,  have  their  blera- 
language  as  highly  derogatory  to  genteel  man-  ishes.  “  But  what  an  absurd  thing  it  is,  to  pass 
uers.  Refrain  from  low  and  vulgar  anecdotes,  over  all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  individuals, 
and  indelicate  allusions  or  inuendoes.  Nothing  and  fix  our  attention  on  their  infirmities— to  ob- 
shuuld  be  uttered  in  company,  that  violates  tbo  j  serve  their  imperfections  more  than  their  virtues— 
simple  rules  of  modesty.  Every  thing  of  this  and  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  sport  of  others, 
nature  is  both  improper  and  impolite.  !  rather  than  for  our  own  improvement.”*  “  The 

Do  not  speak  loud  and  long  in  company.  This  |  littlest  feeling  of  all,  is  the  delight  in  contempla- 
ia  a  fault  that  young  people  are  liable  to  commit.  I  ting  the  littleness  of  other  people.”  Persons 
In  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits,  the  voice  is  addicted  to  ridicule,  are  not  usually  distinguished 


•Aen  raised  to  a  high  key,  and  some  favorite  topic 
Ik  *9.  <Ut  length,,  to  the  cx- 


*  Addis^. 


for  their  own  wisdom  or  good  sense.  Like  critics 
who  cut  up  a  good  publication,  without  being  able 
to  produce  one  themselves  worth  reading,  so  those 
most  given  to  the  ridicule  of  others,  are  gene¬ 
rally  themselves  deficient  in  many  of  the  valuable 
characteristics  of  human  nature.  “  If  the  talent 
of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  the 
world  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  we  find  that  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  made  use  of,  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue 
and  good  sense,  by  attacking  every  thing  that  is 
solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praiseworthy  in 
human  life.”*  If  young  people  must  indulge  in 
ridicule,  I  pray  you,  act  upon  the  reverse  of  this 
observation  of  the  great  English  scholar.  Let 
your  talent  of  ridicule  be  exercised  only  against 
immoral  and  vicious  practices — against  pride, 
folly,  and  every  species  of  extravagance  and  sin. 

Avoid  ridiculing  others,  on  account  of  their 
appearance  or  their  plainness  of  dress.  Some 
are  naturally  more  awkward  in  their  demeanor 
than  others,  and  any  ridicule  on  that  account,  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  your  good  sense,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  discriminating.  All  tastes  do  not  agree  in 
regard  t6  dress.  You  claim  the  liberty  of  array¬ 
ing  yourselves  in  such  habiliments  and  style  as 
your  fancy  dictates.  You  should  be  willing  to 
grant  the  same  privilege  to  others ;  and  should 
no  more  imagine  that  you  have  the  right  of  ridi¬ 
culing  them  for  not  following  your  taste,  than 
they  have  of  ridiculing  you  for  not  imitating 
theirs.  And  by  all  means,  avoid  ridioaling  those 
who  from  poverty,  are  unable  to  appear  in  attire 
as  costly  or  fashionable,  as  that  of  community  in 
general.  This  is  a  cruel,  ungenerous,  unna^y 
practice.  It  ia  not  only  impolite,  but  is  blackly 
inhuman.*  "It  displays  a  selfish  spirit,  a  shallow 
mind,  and  a  heart  devoid  of  the  gentler  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  our  nature.  No  individual — male  or 
female — can  justly  lay  the  least  claim  to  polite¬ 
ness  or  generosity,  who  exhibits  a  feeling  so  mean 
and  brutal.  Instead  of  basely  indulging  in  the 
ridicule  of  the  poor,  you  should  be  inclined  to 
drop  the  tear  of  pity  over  their  misfortunes,  to 
commiserate  their  condition,  to  soothe  them  and 
reconcile  them  to  their  situations,  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  do  something,  or  say  something,  that  will 
shed  a  few  rays  of  enjoyment  into  their  hearts. 
Individuals  possessing  true  politeness,  will  exhibit 
towards  people  in  low  circumstances  as  to  pro¬ 
perty,  none  but  emotions  of  a  kind,  humane  and 
generous  character.  And  they  will  not  judge  of 
their  worth  by  their  poverty.  But  looking  beyond 
the  outward  circumstances,  to  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  they  will  honor  and  commend  integrity, 
virtue  and  purity,  as  readily  when  clothed  in  worn 
and  humble  garments,  as  when  arrayed  in  ”  pur¬ 
ple  and  fine  linen.” 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  a/Srmative  of 
this  subject,  and  notice  a  few  characteristics  that 
pertain  to  politeness.  I  have  once  remarked  that 
true  politeness,  is  an  exhibition,  through  outward 
signs  and  tokens,  of  kind  and  friendly  emotions 
towards  those  in  your  presence.  Or  in  other 
words,  politeness  is  a  desire  to  make  those  around 
you  happy.  A  disposition  to  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
of  politeness.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are 
morose  and  ill  tempered,  to  be  polite.  They  may 
assume  the  outward  form,  the  shadow,  but  lh« 
spirit  of  true  politeness  will  be  wanting.  If  from 
misfortune,  disappointment,  or  vexations  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  illness,  yonr  feelings  are  in  an  nnhappy  or 
irritable  state,  yon  had  far  better  refrain  from 

*  Addinni,. 
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mingling  in  company,  while  such  is  your  condi- ! 
tion,  than  to  make  others  wretched  by  a  display 
of  your  ill  feelings.  Strive,  therefore,  while  you 
are  in  company,  to  be  good  humored,  cheerful 
and  kindly  disposed.  With  these  feelings  in  full 
activity,  you  can  not  well  avoid  being  polite.  And 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  with  every  effort  to 
entertain  and  exhibit  these  emotions,  they  will  in¬ 
crease  in  stability  and  extent,  antil  they  become 
a  second  nature,  and  habitually  pervade  your 
minds. 

Gratitude  is  another  ingredient  of  politeness. 
What  can  appear  more  dishonorable  or  selfish, 
than  an  insensibility  to  proffered  kindness  ? — what  | 
more  ill  bred  or  impolite  ?  The  uncultivated  p 
boor,  will,  under  the  dictation  of  nature,  return  I 
thanks  for  favors.  And  it  surely  becomes  those  jl 
who  would  improve  their  manners,  not  to  be  un-  :| 
mindful  of  this  subject.  Every  attention  which  j 
you  receive  from  others,  is  an  indication  of  the 
kindness  which  they  cherish  towards  you.  In  ! 
this  light  should  they  be  received  and  properly  ' 
acknowledged.  I 

As  Washington  was  once  walking  with  a  dis-j! 
tinguished  gentleman,  they  met  a  negro,  who,  in 
passing,  saluted  them.  The  General  gracefully 
returned  the  salutation.  His  eoinpanioii  ex¬ 
pressed  much  surprise,  that  he  should  return  the 
bow  of  a  black  man.  “Sir,”  said  Washington,  ’ 
“  should  I  permit  this  poor  negro  to  exceeil  me  j' 
in  politeness  ?”  This  was  an  instance  of  genuine 
politeness.  While  the  impolite  man  would  have  , 
passed  stiffly  and  haughtily  by,  without  conde-  I 
scending  to  notice  the  .MVican’s  indication  of  re¬ 
spect,  the  noble  minded  personage,  who  then  ! 
occupied  the  highest  station  on  earth,  acknow-  ' 
lodged,  by  a  suitable  return,  his  sense  of  the  ne-  i 
gro’s  attention.  To  be  grateful  for  all,  even  the 
smallest  favors  granted  you,  the  smallest  indica-  ji 
tio'.is  of  respect,  and  to  express  your  gratitude  by 
some  word,  or  in  some  intelligible  manner,  is  im-  i 
periously  demanded  by  politeness.  While  it  is  ' 
gratifying  to  have  acts  of  kindness  noticed  and  ' 
appreciated,  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  have  them  i| 
coldly  received, -with  no  indications  of  thankful- ' 
ntss.  ... 

In  entertaining  a  mixed  company,  much  de-|' 
pends  upon  the  host  or  hostess.  It  should  be ' 
your  great  object  in  such  a  situation,  to  make  all ' 
your  company,  if  possible,  feel  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  You  should  not,  therefore,  confine  ; 
your  attentions  or  conversation  to  one,  or  any  ' 
select  number;  but  they  should  be  equally  di-'| 
rccted  to  all.  And  in  your  conversation,  you  ' 
should  discriminate  between  the  different  degrees'' 
of  information,  and  the  different  occupations  of 
your  guests.  Each  individual  should  be  address-  ' 
ed  on  subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  are  eoii- 
sidered  the  best  informed  ;  and  your  conversation  ' 
with  them  should  be  so  directed  as  to  relieve  them 
from  embarrassment,  and  bring  out  their  peculiar' 
excellencies  and  acquirements.  From  these  im-  ' 
partial  attentions,  all  feel  that  they  are  duly  ap- ' 
predated,  all  are  gratified,  and  all  enjoy  tliem- ' 
selves.  You  should,  in  one  sense,  forget  yourself,  jj 
to  make  thos-e  in  your  presence  agreeable.  And  .| 
yet  all  these  attentions  should  be  executed  in  so  jj 
delicate  and  artless  a  manner,  as  scarcely  to  al- ' 
low  them  to  iterccive  that  your  object  is  to  makejj 
them  appear  well,  and  to  minister  to  their  enjoy-  'l 
inent.  j 

Respect  to  the  aged,  is  another  trait  of  polite- 1 
ness.  It  is  extremely  indecorous  to  make  those  ^ 
advanced  in  years,  the  subject  of  ridicule,  de- 
rision  or  laughter.  Gray  haire  should  ever  be 
treated  with  deference  and  respect.  The  aged  ' 
have  long  borne  the  burdens  of  life — they  have  jl 
administered  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  to  the  ! 
prosperity  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  now  |j 
young.  It  becomes  your  duty,  as  the  palsy  of  ■ 
age  creeps  upou  them,  incapacitating  them  for  ! 
active  duties  and  for  labors,  to  honor  aud  reve-  j 
rence  them— to  cherish  and  support  them,  and  , 
render  “the  downhill  of  life,”  as  agreeable  and  I 
pleasant  as  possible.  No  sight  is  more  delightful,  ji 
tbs9  to  behold  the  young  assiriiously  engaged  in  " 


respectful  attentions  to  the  aged— while  there  h 
no  greater  lack  of  politeness,  no  plainer  indica-  | 
tion  of  an  unfeeling  heart,  than  to  treat  the  aged  j 
with  neglect,  disrespect  or  harshness.  j{ 

Before  closing  this  subject,  I  can  not  refrain  i| 
from  again  directing  your  attention  to  the  real  | 
nature  of  politeness.  People,  generally,  are  too  ' 
ready  to  judge  of  its  existence  by  exterior  appear-  ! 
ance  and  manners.  When  ]>ersons  enter  a  room  ; 
with  ease,  make  a  graceful  bow,  and  are  very  for-  j 
mal  and  ceremonious,  they  are  called  polite.  But  ■ 
although  a  due  attention  to  formalities,  is  proper, 
yet  they  do  not  constitute  all  of  politeness — they 
are,  indeed,  as  has  once  been  said,  but  its  shadow,  \ 
and  may  be,  and  often  are,  assumed  where  no  | 
genuine  politeness  exists.  True  politeness,  I  I 
repeat,  consists  in  entertaining  kind  and  friendly  | 
feelings  towards  others,  and  in  exhibiting  those 
emotions  in  your  manners.  Therefore,  to  be  po-  | 
lite,  in  the  just  acceptation  of  that  word,  you  i 
must  cultivate  the  generous  feelings  of  the  heart  i 
— you  must  see  that  this  fountain  of  human  emo-  ; 
tions  is  purified,  and  that  nothing  there  exists  hut 
good  will  towards  all  your  fellow-beings.  With  j 
the  atfections  in  this  state,  politeness,  almost  with-  Ij 
out  elfort,  will  shine  in  your  intercourse  with  the  ; 
world.  There  will  be  no  cold  affectation,  no  heart-  , 
less  hypocrisy  ;  but  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
outward  cultivation,  the  manners  will  be  graceful 
and  polite. 

For  th«  Adrocftte. 

TIlK  CAUSES  OF  INFIDELITY  REMOVED. 

nr  REV.  S.  R.  SMITH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

That  the  questions — Is  there  a  God  ?  and  if 
SO,  Do  the  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  of  his  i 
will,  his  purposes  and  our  destiny  ?  are  the  most  ! 
important  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  ! 
human  mind,  seems  incontrovertible.  On  them  is  ' 
suspended  the  propriety  and  the  proper  direction  i 
of  the  religious  feeling — the  brightest  motives  to 
a  life  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  the  dearest  j 
hopes  of  the  human  heart.  That  the  truth  in  , 
relation  to  these  subjects,  though  generally  pro-  ! 
fe.ssed,  is  not  always  as  well  understood  as  might  | 
be  desirable,  admits  of  little  question.  Indeed,  i 
it  is  comparatively  very  recent,  that  any  general  i 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject.  The  i 
mass  of  mankind — the  general  reader,  took  no 
immediate  part  in  its  discu.ssion.  Its  merits  were 
the  matters  of  consideration  in  a  world  above 
them — among  the  literati,  polemics  and  theolo¬ 
gians.  I 

Several  praise-worthy  and  very  successful  at-  | 
tempts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  past,  I 
to  bring  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  a  divine  l| 
revelation,  more  directly  in  reach  of  all  classes  j| 
of  society.  Labored  and  standard  works  havejl 
been  condensed,  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  { 
thus  rendered  more  generally  accessible.  Va-  | 
rious  new  publications  embracing  all  the  common  1 
arguments,  have  also  been  added  to  the  means  | 
of  public  information.  Among  these — those  of  ij 
Messrs.  Pickering,  Thayer  and  Williamson,  de-|j 
[servedly  hold  a  distinguished  place.  And  from  j 
the  size  of  their  respective  publications,  as  well  I 
as  the  familiar  style  in  which  they  are  written,  ; 
they  have  probably  reached  the  public  mind,  i 
I  more  effectually,  than  any  other  kindred  produc-  j 
tions.  I 

The  subject,  however,  is  far  from  being  ex-  I 
haUsted  ;  and  the  field  is  rather  opened  than  fully  j 
improved.  Not  that  new  and  unknown  argu-  { 
'  ments,  or  proofs,  remain  yet  to  be  adduced— but  I 
their  bearings  and  lesults  may  perhaps  be  ren-  I 
!  dered  more  simple,  more  obvious,  and  their  effects 
more  certain.  The  probable,  and  perhajM  mani-  jl 
I  fest  reasons  of  the  popular  infidelity*  which  pre- 1 
vails  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country,  may  yet ; 
be  better  understood — and  should  be  understood, 

*  The  terms  “infidel,”  and  “infidelity,”  are  notj 
used  as  words  to  convey  reproach — they  are  onlyem-i 
ployed  ill  the  sense  of  “  unbeliever,  unbelief,”  and  im¬ 
ply  disbelief  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  ' 


for  the  same  reason,  that  it  is  important  to  both 
physician  and  patient  that  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  be  well  ascertained.  The  best  medicines 
may  otherwise  be  useless,  or  productive  of  little 
benefit — while  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond 
all  reasonable  duration. 

The  arguments  and  evidences  in  favor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  been  abundant,  and  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  satisfactory.  But 
while  Christianity  itself,  is  unexplained,  or  so  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  make  all  the  finer  and  better  feelings 
of  the  heart  revolt  at  its  forms  or  influences,  the 
unbeliever  will  persist  in  its  rejection.  He  may 
be  convinced  of  the  superior  force  of  your  argu¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  will  impute  that  conviction  to  any 
cause  but  the  true  one.  He  will  not  even  sus¬ 
pect,  that  it  is  because  you  are  right  and  he  is 
wrong.  He  will  impute  his  own  failure  to  inat¬ 
tention,  or  want  of  skill — and  will  refer  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  greater  learning,  higher  talents,  or 
habits  of  controversy.  Strip  Christianity  of  the 
encumbrances  and  corruptions  which  ignorance, 
or  superstition,  or  fraud  has  iucorporaled  with  it — 
let  the  unbeliever  sec,  that  instead  of  aspersing 
the  character  of  a  benevolent  Deity,  its  nature, 
and  ])rinciples,  and  requirements  all  harmonize 
with  the  best  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature — 
that  all  its  doctrines  are  consistent  and  reasona¬ 
ble,  its  purposes  benevolent,  and  its  influences 
moralizing,  and  he  will  find  new  reasons  for  ap¬ 
preciating  your  arguments,  and  new  motives  for 
adopting  the  Christian  profession. 

The  writer  of  this,  has  neither  the  vanity  nor 
presumption  to  sup|K)se  that  he  shall  perform  the 
work  of  simplifying  the  Christian  doctrine,  or 
rendering  it  more  particularly  acceptable  to  unbe¬ 
lievers.  He  aims  to  add  his  mite  to  the  accumu¬ 
lating  treasury  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  to  the 
proofs  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Gospel — to 
aid,  if  possible,  in  the  diffusion  of  those  great 
truths  on  which  the  moral  well-being  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  fellow-men  so  much  de]>end,  and  to 
assist  in  removing  the  darkness  and  sorrows, 
which  forever  brood  over  the  mind  of  the  unbe¬ 
liever. 

•  Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world — such,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  for  many 
centuries — it  is,  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that 
skepticism  has  been  so  rare,  than  that  it  has  oc¬ 
casionally  attracted  attention,  or  numbered  a  few 
men  of  the  first  talents  among  its  votaries.  For 
to  the  most  revolting  dogmas,  maintained  by  every 
artifice  that  power  could  emoloy,  has  been  added 
a  practice  every  way  incompatible  with  a  system 
designed  for  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind. 
The  dispassionate  looker-on  is  scarcely  culpable 
for  his  doubts  respecting  the  divine  origin  of  a 
system  so  recommended.  Nor  is  it  matter  of 
surprise,  that  these  doubts  have  seldom  been  re¬ 
moved,  when  it  is  also  recollected,  that  the  skep¬ 
tic,  or  unbeliever,  has  been  treated  as  criminal, 
ignorant  and  obstinate — that  he  was  avoided  as  an 
enemy,  reprobated  as  a  child  of  wrath,  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  malltiious  disturber  of  the  established 
order  of  civil  society.  The  most  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  state  of  things,  is  a  covert 
working  and  .stealthy  propagation  of  infidelity — a 
silent  under-current  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  visible  religious  fabric  ;  and  cautiously 
waiting  its  time  of  development.  France  s.aw 
and  felt  the  horrors  of  that  time— and  probably 
other  nations  have  escaped  its  terrors,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  institutions.  With  us,  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  free,  and  the  unbeliever  is  invited,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  various  sects,  to  the  frank  and  manly 
avowal  of  his  principles.  And  the  consequence 
probably  is,  that  while  there  are  more  known  in¬ 
fidels  among  us,  there  are  fewer  in  fact,  than  in 
almost  any  other  Christian  country. 

In  view  of  these  general  facts,  the  conviction 
has  been  forced  upon  the  writer,  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  unbelievers  have  not  generally  re¬ 
ceived  the  courtesies  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  harsh  and  contemptuous  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  was  neither  politic  nor 
kind.  It  has  had  great  influence  in  preeenling 
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their  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion;  and  has  plied ;  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  the.!  And  for  what  benevolent  purpose  is  all  this 
neutralized  the  force  and  effect  of  many  convin-  i  writer  to  give  the  proper  credit  in  all  cases.  He  machinfry  put  in  motion  ?  What  end  is  to  be 
cing  proofs  and  conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of  i  may  have  imbibed  unconsciously,  many  ideas,  J  gained— what  worthy  motive  consummated— by 
Christianity.  |  and  even  forms  of  expression,  which  have  become  |  the  propagation  of  infidelity  1  Will  it  make  the 

We  have  been  much  gratified,  that  our  breth- 1  incorporated  with  his  own  views  and  phraseology  world  wiser  ?  This  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  when 

ren  who  have  preceded  us  in  these  investigations,;  so  intimately  as  no  longer  to  be  recognized  by  !  jit  annihilates  some  of  the  highest  inducements 
have  greatly  improved  upon  the  former  method,  |  himself  as  borrowed.  And  as  he  has  no  desire  to  to  seek  after  wisdom — and  when  it  is  recollected, 
with  unbelievers.  As  men,  they  should  noj  be  !'  detract  from  the  claims  of  others,  or  to  use  their  |  that  many  of  the  wisest  of  our  race  were  Chris- 
denied  the  usual  privileges  of  men— to  believe]  favors  without  acknowledgments  and  gratitude,  jtians.  Can  it  make  men  better ?  This  will  not 
or  disbelieve,  without  responsibility  to  man.  And  '  he  will  leave  the  reader  to  settle  the  right  of  pro-  ,  be  pretended — such  a  supposition  is  contrary  to 
we  have  too  much  experience  of  the  feelings  and  perty  in  all  cases  where  no  direct  quotation  is  j  the  experience  of  fact,  the  evidence  of  every 
operations  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  opin-  ;  made.  We  are  really  more  concerned  in  the  ac-  |  man’s  senses.  And  that  there  are  good  and  up- 
ions  of  any  kind  are  to  be  honestly  abandoned  or  quisition  and  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos-  '  right  men  among  unbelievers,  is  no  objection 
renounced,  merely  because  they  may  provoke  the'  pel,  than  in  the  question,  whether  the  argument:!  to  this  statement.  There  are  innumerable  ex¬ 
disgust,  the  ridicule,  or  the  reproach  of  others.  i  was  first  used  by  the  facetious  Berkeley,  the  in- 1.,  amples  of  superior  triumphs  over  temptations  and 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  coercion  ever  did,  or  ever  |  defatigable  Lardner,  the  quaint  and  familiar  Pa-  n  death  among  believers.  Will  it  make  men  hap- 

can  have  any  useful  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the'  ley,  or  the  interminable  Chalmers.  We  would  ||pier?  No  one  believes  that  it  can  do  so.  For 

supposed  heretic — nor  is  there  any  good  reason!  give  “honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,’’  but  would  ,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mere  vir- 
for  believing,  that  its  influence  would  be  more  i  prefer  being  the  humble  instrument  of  imparting  !|  tues  of  an  unbeliever  can  impart  a  purer  or  a 
salutary  when  tried  upon  the  unbeliever.  the  belief,  the  temper  and  the  hopes  of  the  Gos-  |j  higher  felicity,  than  those  of  the  Christian.  And 

It  shall  be  our  endeavor  therefore,  to  lay  be-  pel  to  but  one  mind,  to  the  honor  of  being  the  it  were  preposterous,  or  insane  to  suppose,  that 
fore  the  unbeliever,  a  view  of  the  prominent  author  of  more  new  ideas  and  arguments  than  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  no  hope  of  future 
causes  of  his  infidelity — to  ;argue  with  him  as  a  ;  any  one  man  has  now  a  right  to  claim.  life,  can  make  the  death-bed  as  peaceful  and 

man— and  to  present  him  such  motives  and  rea-  j  But  the  question  may  perhaps  arise — why  so  happy  as  the  prelibntions  of  another  and  a  glo- 
sons  for  the  belief  of  a  levelation  in  general,  and  ;  much  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  infidelity  ?  rious  state  of  conscious  being.  What,  then,  is 
of  Christianity  in  particular,  that  he  shall  do  vio-  ^  why  urge  upon  the  public  mind,  the  considera-  |  the  probable  motive  ?  Evidently  to  carry  a 
lence  to  his  feelings,  his  reason  and  responsibilities  |  tion  of  that  particular  subject  ?  why  persist  in  point — to  witness  the  triumph  of  what  many  no 
to  reject  them.  And  we  greatly  err  in  our  esti-  '  publishing  book  affter  book,  and  essay  after  essay,  doubt  conscientiously  maintain  for  truth,  reckless 
mate  of  the  plainest  grounds  of  human  conduct —  |  when  nothing  new  can  be  expected  as  proof,  and  of  all  consequences  of  “  weal  or  wo”  to  man- 
if,  when  the  true  character  of  God  is  known,  it  is  |  when  the  features  and  bearings  of  the  arguments,  kind. 

not  loved-if,  when  the  moral  nature  of  m^  is  ,  scarcely  admit  of  further  modification  ?  And  Christian  not  only  has  different,  but 

duly  appreciated,  he  is  not  thought  worthy  of  the  .  above  all,  why  call  upon  the  unbeliever  to  read  a  spreading  the  know- 

care  of  Heaven-and  if,  when  the  destiny  of  man  number  of  works  for  which  he  has  no  taste  ?  _  .  ^  nromotimr  the  faith  of  the  Gosnel. 


is  perceived,  the  unbeliever  does  not  rejoice  in  { 
hecoming  a  Christian. 


U.  .O.  wu,c..  lie  ..as  no  ia»ie  :  i  promoting  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for 
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becoming  a  Christian.  I  domg  these  things-reMons  that  will  continue  to  j  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  of  his  race. 

And  as  several  doctrines  and  practices  of  cer-  |  exist  and  be  felt,  while  infidelity  has  a  being ;  and  calculated  to  add  dignity  to 

tain  Christian  sects,  will  be  examined,  for  the  :  s«ch  reasons  as  the  unbeliever  can  never  feel,  nor  the  principles  of  the  heart  and 

purpose  of  showing  that  they  can  not  be  maintain-  j  appreciate.  First-ever^  Christian  has  practices  of  the  life,  comfort  and  enjoyment, 

ed  in  an  argument  with  unbelievers,  it  is  deemed  |  evidence— the  evidence  of  his  own  experi-  ^  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  peace  and 

proper  to  apprise  those  concerned  of  the  motives  j  ence,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  greatly  de-  submission  in  death.  He  is  assured,  that  to  point 
for  so  doing.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  |  pends  on  their  belief  of  the  Gospel.  And  to  the  ,^3^,  alienated  man  back  to  his 

those  doctrines  and  practices  are  the  fruitful  I  natural  desire  of  seeing  his  opinions  spread,  and  religious  feeling,  what  a  message 

causes  of  that  very  unbelief,  which  all  Christians  |  becoine  the  favored  theme  of  public  faith,  is  ad-  kindness  from  a  parent,  is  to  a  prodigal  child, 

are  so  desirous  of  removing  from  the  human  I  oeo  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  remove  the  Gospel  directs  the  best  and  the  holiest  affec- 

mind.  Hence,  what  is  supposed  to  be  untenable  evils  arm  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  human  heart,  to  their  proper  object*— 

and  absurd  in  the  creed  of  any  class  of  Chris-  race.  Faith  in  the  Gospel,  is  among  the  most  concentrates  them  in  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
tians,  will  be  frankly  stated ;  and  as  far  as  con-  obvious  and  effectual  means  for  securing  these  Deity,  and  illustrates  their  uses  and  tendency 
sistent  with  our  general  plan,  the  reasons  given  objects.  And,  secondly — if  Christians  remain  si-  benevolence  to  man.  It  exalts,  while  it  multi- 
for  its  rejection.  Every  candid  Christian,  of  loot  on  this  subject,  they  leave  the  field  open  to  tjie  reasons  for  a  life  of  virtue,  and  it  sanc- 

whatever  sect,  must  feel  that  the  attempt  to  main-  industrious  and  active  enemy  ;  ^  the  youth  i  (jflgg  jhat  virtue  with  hopes  as  blissful  as  they  are 
tain  any  opinion  or  usage,  not  clearly  supported  would  want  protection  from  the  specious  allure-  glorious  and  enduring, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  so  far  from  serving,  ments  which  have  been  artfully  thrown  in  their  r 

must  injure  tlie  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  It  way,  and  many  minds  would  sink  in  darkness  and  ;  Tins  series  of  articles  on  infidelity,  is  not  m- 
will,  therefore,  constitute  one  part  of  our  labor,  wretchedness  which,  by  suitable  attention,  may  ‘ended  as  part  of  a  plan  commenced  other  re- 
aiid  we  trust  not  an  uninteresting  part,  to  show  be  preserved  in  faith,  purity,  and  peace.  I  cent  publicatmns,  nor  was  it  suggested  by  the 

wherein  certain  views  and  practices  are  indispen- 1  That  unbelievers  are  active  in  the  propagation  !  appearance  o  ose  wor  s.  e  a  ention  o 
sable  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  they  are  maintained,  |  of  their  system-if  system  it  is,  will  be  perceived  '  consideration  of 

it  must  be  at  the  expense,  both  of  reason  and  ii  when  it  is  observed  that  they  have  ranged  almost!  ®  jec  some  years  since,  rom  severa  causes 

revelation.  And  it  is  hoped  that  Christian  pro- j  every  department  of  mind,  and  endeavored  to!  cse,  le  sugges  ions  o  seve  v  ue 

fessors  will  exercise  the  candor  which  we  all  so  i  meet  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  pursuits  and  eni- j  f  arrange  e  genera  ou  - 

much  desire  to  see  practiced  by  unbelievers-re-  ployments.  And  they  do  this  without  any  pro-  '"‘®’  f  f  publication,  before  i 

view  their  opinions,  expunge  from  their  creed  |  spect  of  moral  benefit,  or  hope  of  future  joy  ;  for  i  , .  ontem  1  ti  ° 

every  thing  which  is  not  authorised  by  the  Scrip-  j  the  gratification  of  counting  increasing  numbers  I 

tures,  and  which  consequently  does  not  admit  of  i  and  spreading  a  useless  theory.  Thus  merging  I  The  principal  inducement  to  this  mode  of  pub- 

defence  ;  and  instead  of  the  extravagances  of  fa-  every  grade  of  character  and  every  variety  of'  lication,  was  furnished  by  the  certainty  of  placing 
naticism,  practice  the  manly  and  purifying  vir-  condition  in  one  common  tomb,  where  mind  and  the  subject  immediately  in  the  hands  of  a  much 
tues  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  Let  no  one  fear  to  morals,  and  hope  and  joy  are  crushed  beneath !  greater  number  of  readers,  than  could  be  expect- 
do  this.  Christianity  instead  of  suffering  by  the'  the  weight  of  a  pervading  and  withering  unbe- jj  ed  from  any  other  method.  For  it  is  unfortu- 
process,  will  come  forth  in  greater  purity,  and  in  lief!  And  can  they  wonder,  that  the  Christian  ||  nately  too  true,  that  the  great  majority  of  even 
a  more  amiable  and  interesting  form.  Reason  should  be  equally  active — that  those  with  holy  ij  general  readers,  have  never  been  in  possession  of 
and  revelation  r'like  approve  of  every  honest  en-  and  heavenly  hopes  should  find  equal,  or  even  i  the  usual  arguments  ♦’or  a  divine  revelation.  Their 
deavor  to  restore  the  Christian  doctrine  to  its  higher  motives  to  exertion  ?  '  '  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  principally  derived 

original  simplicity,  and  to  the  full  measure  of  its  For  however  it  may  be  doubted,  the  course  !|  ^‘nni  the  recollection  of  a  few  sermons,  or  an  oc- 
iiifluence  over  the  human  mind.  pursued  by  unbelievers,  justifies  and  calls  for  | And  what  is  thus 

In  the  arguments  and  proofs  employed  in  the  continued  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  '  often  rendered  of  little  value,  from  the 

following  series  of  articles,  in  vindication  of  a  j  Christianity,  Every  grade  of  society  is  assailed,  |j  indefinite  impressions  which  have 

divine  interposition,  no  attempt  is  made  at  origi-  j  under  some  form,  with  efforts  to  wean  them  from  ;1  been  retained. 

nality.  Most  of  the  works  in  support  of  the  .the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  courtly  and  ji  To  this  mode  of  publication,  there  is  but  one 
Christian  theology  have  been  read — many  of  them,  insinuating  sarcasm  upon  the  page  of  standard  !  important  objection — it  is,  that  the  several  essays 
however,  for  the  general  puipose  of  becoming  j  history,  through  plain-dealing  assertions  spread  >' must  be  extended  to  considerable  length,  which 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  to  be  able  at  all  j  over  works  of  philosophy  and  physiology,  down  J  will  deter  many  readers  from  undertaking  the  la- 
times  to  meet  the  objections  of  unbelievers,  to  !  to  the  humblest  means  of  science  and  the  ordi-  r  bor.  But  this  consideration  is  at  least  balanced 
whatever  they  related,  and  ’in  whatsoever  form  nary  associations  of  business  men,  all  furnish  the  jj  by  the  certainty,  that  all  such  readers  must  be 
presented.  And  as  this  has  been  done  for  a  term  means  of  urging  doubu  of  the  moat  important  |  reached  in  this  way,  or  not  at  all ;  since  those  who 
•f  years,  without  any  reference  to  the  ums  to  and  interesting  truths— and  ail  means  are  em-  i  would  liesitate  at  a'single  chapter,  would  never 
which  such  acquisitions  are  now  about  to  tie  ap-  ployed  to  plant.de*ply  the  seeds  of  infidelity.  !  eommroee  reading  t  book. 
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Far  lb«  Mtfulat  »»t  Ailfanl*. 

A  CHAPTER  ON  PRUDENCE. 

BT  nr.T.  j.  cHAiE. 

pRUDF.NCE  is  one  of  the  most  useful  anJ  valua¬ 
ble  traits  that  can  adorn  and  beautify  the  human 
character;  and  it  is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that 
«  greater  degree  of  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  among 
Inankind,  in  their  mimemns  and  various  enterpri¬ 
ses  and  exertions.  My  present  labors  may  not 
avail  mucli  in  inducingattentiun  to  theimportance 
and  observatice  of  the  snbjert  of  this  article;  but 
at  all  events  1  shall  so  far  manifest  my  attachment 
to  it,  as  to  write  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  thereto, 
and  invite  the  render’s  candid  attention  tolhem. 

Id  the  ordinary  transactions  of  individual  and 
social  life,  nothing  is  attended  with  more  benefi¬ 
cial  and  profitable  results  than  prudence  of  pur|rose 
and  of  action.  Truly  has  the  wise  man  of  old 
said,  “A  prudent  man  forseeth  the  evil  and  htdeth 
himself.”  In  a  world  like  ours,  abounding  with 
such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  publicand  private 
enterprises,  every  individual  should  exercise  all 
the  discretion  of  which  he  is  master,  before  he 
engages  in  any  matter  of  importance;  for,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  there  is  notliing  of  a  more  fatal 
tendency  than  heedlesfness  and  temerity  in  the 
adoption  and  pursuit  of  any  plan  or  purpose  of  a 
domestic,  social  or  political  nature.  How  many 
unfortunate  alliances  have  been  formed,  how 
many  families  have  been  reduced  to  want  and 
beggary,  how  many  nations  have  become  bank¬ 
rupt  and  ruined,  and  how  many  kingdoms  and 
countries  have  been  deluged  in  the  blo^  of  intes¬ 
tine  wars  aud  commotions,  in  consequence  of  ne¬ 
glecting  to  exorcise  that  prudence  which  reason 
and  dispassionate  reflection  would  have  furnislied  ? 
A  mete  glance  at  the  past  will  furnish  sufficient 
answers  to  the  alnive  interrogations. 

But  if  prudence  is  thus  im|>ortant  in  the  ordina¬ 
ry  and  secular  concernsof  human  life,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  made  more  evident  to  the  c.oiitem- 
plativc  and  informed  mind,  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  must  it  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
great  matter  of  />cZtgio»  !  But  here,  again,  we  are 
too  apt  to  act  prematurely  and  rashly,  both  in  the 
adoption  and  practice  of  those  moral  principles  by 
which  we  choose  to  be  governed  and  directed. 
And  it  is  from  this  prolific  source,  that  most  of  the 
evils,  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  the  nominal 
church  of  Christ,  have  flowed  in  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  torrents  for  several  centuries  past.  If  the  pro¬ 
fessed  followers  of  the  Lamb,  had,  in  past  a^es, 
duly  ‘‘considered  ilicirways,”  as  the  Lord  directs 
and  prudence  reipiires,  those  tragic  scenes  which 
hav^  wrapped  Europe  iu  devouring  flames,  and 
drenched  her  soil  in  the  bloftd  of  martyr*,  would 
have  withered  iu  their  conception,  and  the  honor, 
and  glory,  and  power  of  the  lledeemer’s  kingdom, 
would  have  spread  from  shore  to  shore,  nml  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  expired  at  the  slake  and  ti{)nn  the 
rack,  w’ould  have  sung  rejoicing  in  the  radiance  of  i 
its  increasing  splendor.  Aud  this  is  nut  all ;  their! 
examples  of  consideration,  furbeaiancc  and  chari- 1 
ty,  would  have  extended  their  salutary  influence  j 
over  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  a  much  more  | 
pleasing  and  profitable  order  of  things  than  that ! 
which  we  now  witness,  would  have  been  estab-  ' 
lished  among  the  professed  worshippers  of  Jeho- | 
vah  in  every  land  and  nation.  i 

But  it  is  never  too  late  to  adopt  and  practice  1 
those  exalted  virtues  which  reason  and  revelation  I 
require.  We  should  therefore  speedily  “cease  to  ' 
do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.”  We  should  strive  j 
to  act  prudently.  lurt  only  in  our  endeavors  to  pro- 1 
mote  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  truth  and  ; 
virtue,  but  also  in  our  endeavors  to  overcome  and  ! 
vanquish  what  we  deem  vice  and  error.  The ' 
most  valuable  enterprise  ever  conceivetl,  mav  be  ' 
thwarted  by  tiie  inconsiderate  temerity  of  its  over- ! 
zealous  advocates ;  and  the  most  devoted  attach- 1 
Djent  to  a  virtuous  cause,  may  lose  its  reward,  and  | 
counteract  its  own  design  through  the  impiopriety 
of  its  manifestation.  We  should  therefore  be  ad- 
roonisbed,  that  “  the  wisdom  of  the  prudent,  is  to 
understand  his  way,”  and  that  “every  prudent 
mao  deal^tb  with  knowledge.”  “  Thesinplg  Iw- 


I  lieve  every  word,”  says  Solomon,  “  but  the  pru- 
dent  man  ksAeth  well  to  his  going.”  These  ad¬ 
monitions  are  well  worth  treasuring  up  in  the  v 
heart,  and  reducing  to  practice,  on  every  occasion,  ^ 
through  the  journey  of  life. 

Religious  zeaZ  unaccompanied  with  j?rK(/rNre,  is 
very  much  like  an  unruly  tongue — "a  fire;  a 
world  ofirii(|uity — it  defilelh  the  whole  b<»dy,  and 
setteth  on  fire  tlie  whole  course  of  nature  ;  and  it 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell.”  James  iii :  6.  This  being 
the  case,  every  individual  should  strive  to  think, 
and  8|)eak,  and  act  prudently  in  all  things,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  ill  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Thus  endeth  the  chapter. 

Em»t  Bloomfitld,  March,  (j,  1H37. 

Ftir  tlM  aiMl  iUvoci»U. 

TE-MPERANCE  IN  RELIGION. 

BT  RKV.  G.  W.  MUfITGOMERV.  j 

Christianity  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  to 
man — and  ajiplied,  as  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
be  applied,  raises  the  moral  and  intellectual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  creature  to  the  regions  of  virtue  and 
I  truth.  It  expands  his  feelings,  strengthens  his' 

!  views,  brightens  his  hopes,  exalts  his  understand- 
I  ing,  softens  his  passions,  sharpens  his  conscience, 

'  enlarges  his  moral  action,  sublimes  his  views  of’ 
the  Deity,  gives  him  prudence  in  prosjieriiy,  cou¬ 
rage  in  adversity,  patience  in  sickness,  and  a  no¬ 
ble  confidence  in  the  struggles  of  death.  But  this 
system,  glorious  as  it  is,  can  be  used  intemperaie- 
ly — that  is,  it  can  be  so  twisted  as  to  produce  evil 
'  in  many  forms.  That  men  can  become  intoxica- 
I  ted  on  the  subject  of  religion,  I  need  only  refer  to, 
those  moral  whirlwinds  which  swept  over  our  land 
I  a  few  years  since,  when  people  would  attend  meet- 
i  ing,  morning,  mam  and  night,  neglect  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  families,  and  for  that  matter  their 
I  Bibles  into  the  bargain,  to  drink  a  false  zeal  which  ; 
!  made  some  of  them  crazy  and  victims  of  suicide, ' 
j  while  the  rest  were  exhilarated  f>r  a  season,  to  be-  | 
i  come  morally  languid  when  the  fit  passed  off*. 

!  If  I  discover  two  individuals,  when  debating  i 
!  about  the  Bible,  getting  angry  with  each  other, ' 
'  throwing  hani  iinmes,  and  at  the  very  foot  of  the  j 
I  cross  exhibiting  a  malignant  disposition,  it  seems 
!  to  me  that  thcie  is  not  a  little  intemperance  alxiut 
I  such  a  course.  If  I  discover  one  sect  perpetually 
'  stigmatizing  any  oiher  sect,  and  at  the  same  time 
;  averse  to  a  lair  aud  candid  examination  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  it  seems  to  manifest  some  de- 
I  gree  of  intemperance.  If  I  discover  a  man  whose  I 
life  is  ratlin  (|uestioriable  for  six  days  of  the 
week,  but  wlioappears  very  sanctimonious  fur  tlie 
/other  day,  uses  his  religion  as  he  dues  his  cloak, 

!  to  be  put  on  at  pleasure,  and  who  at  the  same  lime 
j  denounces  every  person  who  docs  not  believe  his 
i  crecd-book,  surely  there  is  intemperance  about ; 
j  iiim — he  drinks  too  much  of  a  bad  spirit.  But  if  I  i 
discover  a  man  (or  a  woman)  who  speaks  of  his 
I  faith  in  the  mild  spirit  of  his  Lord,  who  respects  | 
I  the  opinion  as  well  ns  the  character  of  his  neigh- 1 
I  hor,  who  worships  Got)  with  the  simple  desire  of 
j  improving  in  righteousness,  who  is  uniformly  cor-  I 
I  reel  in  hisconduct,  whose  feet  are  often  seen  direct¬ 
ed  to  places  of  distress,  sickness  and  jiovcrty,  who 
I  is  heard  afl'cetionately  warning  the  wicked  man' 
I  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  his  ways  to  that  Saviour  ^ 
•  who  hied  and  died  for  him,  whose  actions  are  so 
I  pure  that  others  take  knowledge  fiom  them  and 
j  glorify  Gotl,  who  reads  his  Bible  with  delight  and  I 
!  pleasure,  making  it  the  guide  for  all  his  ways  and 
I  as  well  as  the  direct  source  of  his  faith — such  a  ' 
mao  is  temperate  in  the  use  of  his  religion— -his 
example  falls  u|Kin  community,  not  in  the  rushing 
torrents  of  sin,  but  in  the  calm  and  gentle  influ-  * 
enccs  of  virtue — and  as  a  moderate  use  of  food  in¬ 
duces  in  the  physical  system  n  high  state  of  health,  i 
I  so  such  a  man  shows,  that  a  clear,  thorough, 

I  dispassionate  examination  of  the  Bible,  and  an ! 
I  every-day  trial  of  its  precepts,  induces  a  high  state  ; 
of  health  in  the  morals,  and  makes  him  beloved  in  ' 
all  his  ways  and  upright  in  all  his  concerns.  | 

But  when  an  indivMual  makes  a  compound  of  i 
his  religion,  adding  the  intoxicating  drugs  of  error  | 
to  his  AiUbt  he  betwmet  like  fire  without  a  rowier, ' 


an  intemperate  fanatic,  incapable  of  reasoning 
dispassionately,  and  condemning  ail  his  neighbots 
to  ceaseless  tortures  because  they  can  not  bt-lieAis 
and  drink  bis  “  mixed  wine”  of  faith.  Such  re¬ 
ligion  has  been  a  curse  to  man.  fur  it  has  lighted 
the  fires  of  sacrifice  on  every  altar  of  persectit'ion, 
and  worked  its  fury  witheut  remors-c.  But  wlren 
religion  heals  the  soul,  when  it  {loiirs  the  wine  of 
consolation  into  the  broken  heart,  when  it  reMoan 
the  desponding  tliuuglits,  raises  the  sinning  soul  Pi 
life  and  joy,  and  removes  from  the  mind  and  body 
all  the  disorders  of  tiansgression,  then  it  becomes 
the  medicine  of  licavcn  which  is  shed  upon  man 
for  Jiis  benefit  and  salvation,  to  make  liim  what 
he  should  be,  the  friend  of  his  fellows.  In  swli 
a  case  religion  is  used  temperately  ;  audits  hless- 
ed  consequences  are  seen  in  the  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances,  to  the  giKxl  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God. 

F«r  ikp  MftfMXin*  apd  At^rjiVtt. 

EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Christians,  thougli  diflering  in  sect  and  tspuii- 
menl,  universally  acknowledge  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  he  the  only  infallible  guide,  anil 
receive  it  as  the  sure  foundation  of  tlieir  faith  and 
practice.  These  Scriptures  claim  an  absolute 
i  right  to  determine  the  belief,  and  to  regulate  tlw 
conscience  of  man;  tube  profitable  for  d<  c'rine, 
correction,  and  repmof — and  to  liavc  been  given 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  These  claims  are  sitp- 
fiorted  by  evidences  external  and  intermil — stu  b 
as  arise  from  its  nature  and  consistency;  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  uniformity  ;  fidelity  and  competency  ; 
i  its  fitness  to  the  character  of  God,  and  the  stapa 
'  and  condition  of  man,  with  the  accompanying  C»iH- 
vxiions  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  u|ierutinn 
of  the  holy  Spirit :  also  from  the  nature  of  man  , 
•hr  a$  light  is  absolutely  necessary,  reason  will 
I  teach  that  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  benevoleiu 
would  be  revealed;  and  that  a  levelalion  from 
,  Heaven  would  have  been  introduced  and  trari»- 
mittnl  down  as  these  Scriptures  were,  and  like 
;  them,  rational  and  practicable  in  tloclrine;  pu» 
'and  elevated  in  sentiment;  combining  the  plarn 
I  imJ  aimple,  with  all  that  is  noble  and  sublime; 
and  so  happily  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every 
intelligent  being  in  the  universe. 

The  Christian,  as  his  name  implies,  receives  us 
the  author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  Jesus  Chris*. 
Thai  such  a  personage  did  certainly  appear,  and 
i  suflfer  crucifixion,  according  to  the  records  of  histo- 
i  IV,  the  testimonies  and  acknowledgments  of  friends 
and  enemies,  none  can  iloubt.  That  his  religion 
'  was  embraced  and  maintained  by  muliitude8,'i8 
etptally  evident.  From  the  same  sources  we  prow 
!  that  his  immediate  followers  did  write  the  life  anti 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  their  master;  and  that  they,  piDO- 
fessing  to  have  been  guided  Iw  ins|)irafion,  deliv- 
eretl  the  liooks  of  the  New  'IVestament,  ns  being 
'  the  record  of  GcmI’s  word.  Now  if  their  record  ln> 
j  true,  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  is  eslab- 
!  lished  at  once.  One  point  is  ceMaiti;  that  tbs 
apostles,  at  least,  knew  the  true  character  of  what 
1  they  testified — they  were  “  eye  witnesses”  to,  an<l 
participated  in.  If  false,  the  motive  was  worldly 
i  or  selfish — but  in  promulgating  this  faith,  they  not 
!  only  did  forego  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  favon 
■  anti  emoluments,  and  all  in  which  the  worldly 
•  could  delight,  hnl  bore  a  cross  of  privation  anil 
8orrow,of  coiitcmptand  persecution,  and  emphati- 
I  cally  preached  with  the  certainly  of  meeting  stripes 
and  death. 

!  In  their  writings,  sincerity  and  disinterested neea 
are  eminently  conspicuous.  They  breathe  forth  a 
spirit,  pious  and  devout,  yet  generous  and  benevo¬ 
lent.  With  language  the  nuwt  happy  and  the 
most  forcible,  they  jrresent  unaffected  and  una¬ 
dorned  testimony,  whose  highest  claim  to  attract 
.  and  please  is  the  garb  of  simple  truth. 

Nor  was  it  by  word  alone,  that  the  followers  of 
Christ  attested  their  mission.  They  were  endow¬ 
ed  with  high  and  miraculous  powers.  Signs  airf 
wonders  were  wrought  without  number— not  in 
i secret  and  unknown;  but  publicly;  before  all, 
!  that  all  might  believe— not  for  their  own  interest, 

'  or  to  aggrandiae  themaelvea ;  but  they  weaaaaert- 


«•  in»tninirni9  of  bcnev(»|poce  and  love,  when 
itecessity  n<iiiirril  the  inter|»o8iii«in«f a  GikI.  Nei¬ 
ther  in  life  only,  were  they  confident  and  Ecalmis; 
liut  in  deiiilt  ilicy  ro.'n'  iriuniphant  in  the  arms  of 
faith,  nccoiipiiii^  nothing  as  worthy,  hnl  the  reli¬ 
gion  they  professed.  Kttr  this  same  Christianity, 
we  see  them  sohdulng  the  carnal  iienrt — hufftting 
the  trials  of  life-— preaching  tlie  word  bohlly  and 
\fith  stedfastness — vouching  their  sincerity  by  the 
jiower  of  the  Most  Hich;  ntid  sealing  their  testi- 
lUiMiy  with  their  own  blood. 

Again — the  jiTopaeatum  of  Christianity  evinces 
its  Divine origin.  Althtaigh  despised  and  rejected, 
its  progress  and  increase  has  been  great  and  won¬ 
derful.  “Dcstittiic  of  nil  human  advantages;” 
says  a  writer,  “pnttecled  by  lai  authority  ;  assist- 
otl  by  no  art ;  not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of 
ila  author;  not  enforced  by  ehK|uence  in  its  advo- 
i:ates,  the  w-ord  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevail- 
dl."  From  the  twelve  j)oor  and  unlettered  ser¬ 
vants  of  a  crurijied  Master,  we  behold  it  confound¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  and  the  subtlety  of 
the  philosopher;  triumphing  ovet  the  most  deter- 1 
mined  opposition ;  and  ever  melting  the  heart  of  j 
the  persecutor  and  causing  the  hardihood  of  lhe| 
magistrate  to  tremble — and  that  too,  not  by  flatter- 1 
ing  and  enticing  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  human  I 
heart.  It  condemned  at  once,  the  whole  system  i 
uf  Jewish  ceremony  and  Heathen  belief,  holding 
forth  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  Contemned  and  opposed,  still 
it  increased.  The  fiery  zeal  of  persecution  seem¬ 
ed  blit  to  advance  its  progress.  The  soul  of  the 
martyr  amhl  flames  and  death,  preached  loud  the 
ciOnsolatious  of  the  spirit,  and  the  high  hope  of 
glory,  and  spread  far  aud  wide  tho  religion  of 
C|^s(. 

And,  also,  its  nature  and  its  consistency,  proves 
its  divinity.  It  comprelieiids  the  history  of  the 
human  heart;  the  whole  plan  of  salvation,  and 
even  the  great  and  adorable  perfections,  the  sub¬ 
lime  and  awful  ntystery  of  Jehovah.  It  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  true  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  man— consistent,  both  in 
doctrine,  in  tendency,  and  in  cfTcct. 

Without  fight  diffused  over  the  face  of  nature, 
nroch  now  clearly  known,  would  have  remained 
in  deep,  impenetrable  darkness.  Here  its  state  is 
developed,  and  the  path  of  duty  made  plain.* 

[We  need  not  the  evidences  of  Revelation— par¬ 
ticularly  the  graphic  details  of  Paul  in  the  fiisl 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans— to  prove 
that  philosopliy  and  learning,  art  and  science,  fail¬ 
ed  to  redeem  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  degraded 
and  corrupting  influencesof  polytheism  and  idola¬ 
try;  for  nearly  every  profane  historian  furnishes 
proof,  that  even  the  few  who  were  rescued  from 
the  popular  belief  continued  the  popular  ^aeftee*; 
adding  to  them  the  careless  indiflerer.ce  of  the 
skeptic,  or  the  time-serving  policy  of  the  atheist. 
While  the  history  of  every  other  more  barbarous 
people,  (the  Jews  alone  excefiied,)  adds  but  dark¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  crime,  and  beastly  debasement  to 
the  picture.  To  enlighten  even  the  Jew  and  re¬ 
fine  nis  heart— to  aixilisli  the  ignorance  nature  cuuld 
not  remove,  atid  hy  giving  necessary  knowledge, 
subdue  the  vices  of  the  Heathen  world,  Jesus  uf 
Nazareth  was  commissioned  from  on  high.  He 
disclosed  the  tfnc,  full  character  of  God;  the  duty 
of  man  ;  and  brought  life  and  i.’nmortality  to  light 
through  the  Gtispel.]  He  before  whom  all  heaven 
bows,  gave  hiiiiself  a  willing  sacrifice,  to  publish 
salvation  and  eternal  happiness,  to  a  world  self- 
condemned  and  lost  in  guilt— and  not  only  was 
he  willing  to  rescue  the  sinking  soul,  and  fit  it  for 
endless  joy — but  :  i  acknowledge  it  as  his  follow¬ 
er— aa  his  joint  heir— and  use  it  as  an  instrument’ 
to  spread  his  Gospel — advance  his  cause  and  co- 
work  with  him.  Moreover, 'he  imparted  to  his 
apostles  a  comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.  He 
opened  to  their  view  the  bright  prospect  of  glori- 

*  I  hare  Ukeo  the  liberty,  which  I  Iruit  Beta  will  ezcaaa,  of 
■^Mitatiaf  a  few  words  ia  brackets  whick  we  all  balie,tre  ia 
Qaaof  some  seatiaieats  whipk  nisay  Ckristiaas  reject  witk  kor- 
nr;  iatba  baUafUiatlSa  Mosa  aaeiceptiosable  sack  aaeallat 
srUal^  the  above  eaa  be  aiada,  tbe  more  good  will  tba^eieet. 


ous  success ;  for  as  be  was  their  leader  and  the  j 
cause  his  own,  so  he  would  be  with  them— and  | 
raise  up  for  himself,  a  cbuich  on  earth,  which  | 
should  believe  his  doctrine,  obey  his  precepts,  and  ! 
be  saved  by  his  truth.  ; 

Its  tendency,  also,  proves  Christianity  divine,  i 
It  teaches,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  i 
earth  peace,  gtxid  will  towards  men.”  The  effects  ; 
of  Clirislinnity  have  been,  benefits  great  and  las-  ; 
ling,  ill  pro|>i)rtion  to  the  obedience  yielded  to  its  | 
pri.nciplcs.  Before  it.  Heathen  darkness  has  van- ! 
ished — slavery  aud  des|)olisni  have  given  away  to! 
governments  free  and  enlightened.  Nations  ac-  i 
knowledgeirig  this  as  the  fundamental  basis  ofi 
their  laws  and  iiistitnlions,  have  arisen  to  the  high- 1 
est  degree  ol' eminence  and  happiness.  Families, 
where  once  discoid,  turmoil  and  discontent  reign¬ 
ed,  have  become  the  seat  of  every  domestic  en¬ 
dearment.  Individuals,  lost  to  themselves  and 
socieiv’,  have  been  raised  from  degradation  and 
wretcficdness,  to  enjoyment,  usefulness  and  honor. 
In  the  lowest  state,  in  the  highest  circle,  in  the 
most  exulted  station,  wherever  its  true  spirit  has 
been  known,  its  watchword  has  been  **  peace,”  | 
and  its  whole  movement  “onward,”  to  rescue — to! 
restore  — to  bless.  To  its  temporal  benefits  add  its  | 
spiritual  tendency — its  efl'ectsonthemind  of  man. 
How  many  a  soul,  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
has  fouiul  joy  unspeakable  in  believing!  How 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  con¬ 
strained  under  its  dictates,  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God?  Here  the 
proud  and  impenitent  heart  has  been  softened — the 
ferocious  temper,  subdued — powerful  prejudice, 
removed — ignorance,  dispelled— and  the  obstacles 
to  real  happiness,  overcome.  Here  the  Christian, 
when  looking  around  on  the  glories  and  blandish¬ 
ments  of  this  world,  has  been  enabled  with  a  no¬ 
ble  contempt  to  despise  them  all.  By  this  has 
tleath  been  disrobed  of  terror — and  with  a  holy 
magnanimity  the  soul  has  been  borne  up  in  a  dy¬ 
ing  hour,  and  sweetly  sung  itself  away  to  ever¬ 
lasting  bliss. 

And  besides  all  these  evidences,  the  Scriptures 
are  replete  with  prophecies  that  have  been  ful¬ 
filling  from  that  day  to  this;  and  which,  whilst 
proving  conclusively  their  Diviue  origin,  open  to; 
the  view  a  day  iufiiiiioly  bright  and  glorious,  when 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  beam  on  the  dark  j 
and  benighted  corners  of  the  globe — when  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  irrcsistable  truth,  winging  its  way  to  every 
clime,  shall  move  from  hill  to  valley;  from  heart 
to  heart;  until  every  hill  and  every  vale  shall  re 
echo  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  every  heart 
beat  high  with  the  praises  uf  Zion. 

Who,  that  lias  ever  felt  the  happy  efficacy  of 
Christianity ;  who,  that  has  known  its  excellences; 
who,  that  has  been  convinced  of  its  heavenly  na¬ 
ture  and  peaceful  tendency,  but  will  from  the  heart 
res|K)nd,  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  its  glo* 
ry,  and  may  every  inhabitant  thereof  know  its 
genuine  influence!  Beta. 

HamUton,  February,  1837. 
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P  H  R  E  N  O  LO  G  Y  . 


Some  of  our  readers  niay  rcmeinber  a  proniiae  made 
in  tile  beginning  of  this  volume,  to  notice  an  article  quoted 
by  Br.  Thomao,  in  the  Union,  from  the  American  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  for  December  last.  I  have  several  times 
been  asked  why  my  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  But  it  was 
only  a  few  day.s  ago,  that  I  was  entbled  to  find  a  copy 
of  the  Review,  so  as  to  read  the  whole  article.  I  partial¬ 
ly  regret  my  promise,  as  it  leads  me  to  perpetrate  a  longer 
article  than  may  be  deemed  generally  nsefiil  or  proper 
on  this  subject,  by  uiir  readeri.  To  my  mind,  neither 
(he  whole  article,  nor  the  partionlar  extract  referred  to  and 
copied  below,  militates  against  the  science.  Tbe  follow¬ 
ing  are  what  the  Reviewer  calls  the  homa  of  a  dilemma. 

“  There  is  no  more  proper  place  than  thia  for 
remarking  what  must  have  struck  every  one  who 


j  has  critically  examined  Phrenok^,  thatila  acDD* 

I  cates  make  all  tbe  diversity  of  feeling  and  intal’* 

I  lect  observed  amongst  mankind  to  depend  op^n 
the  size,  ((tape  and  condition  of  the  brain ;  and^ 

I  notwithstanding,  exclaim  against  the  calumny,  if 
I  they  are  called  materialists.  If  every  variety  of 
I  genius  and  talent  is  to  be  traced  to  the  condition  of 
;  the  brain,  then  it  follows,  either  that  thought  is  tha 
function  [Br.  Thomas  quoted  this  word  “  foon- 
,  tain,”  which  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  A.  B.Q.] 
iof  the  brain  itself;  or  that  the  soul,  or  imraateriai 
'  thinking  principle,  is  the  same  in  every  individual, 
land  its  exhibitions  of  power  in  diSerent  persons 
I  simply  modified  by  means  of  its  material  organ, 

I  the  brain.  If  the  former  is  the  opinion  of  pnre* 

;  nulogists,  then  they  are  properly  denominated  ma- 
!  terialists.  If  the  latter,  w’e  would  thank  them  to 
I  inform  us  hew  they  have  discovered  that  souls  are 
!  precisely  similar  in  all  individuals.”  p.  376. 

I  Phrenology  has  notliing  to  do  with  speculations  about 
i  invisible  and  immaterial  things — it  confines  itself  to  facts 
I  — that  peculiar  developcments  cotexist  with  peculiar 
'  manifestations  of  intellect  and  feelings.  Being  baaed  on 
i  facts,  hy  facts  only  can  it  be  refuted.  But  suppose  we 
I  indulge  oiir  metaphysical  opponent,  who  prefers  ab¬ 
stract  reasonings  to  iDductions  and  demonstnitions.  1 
choose  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma,  not  because  I  am 
obliged  to  take  one  or  the  other,  (for  he,  himself,  admits 
there  is  a  third  position  that  may  be  taken,  and  I  know 
of  yet  another  that  might  be  assumed,)  but  merely  to 
please  him.  Well,  what  dilemma — or  rather  what  bom 
is  there  to  gore  me  7  Simply — “  we  would  thank  them 
to  inform  us  hnw  they  have  discovered  that  souls  are 
precisely  similar  in  all  individuals!”  Have  we  said  we 
had  discovered  this  7  No— we  give  it  merely  as  our 
opinion. 

This  demand  reminds  me  of  the  Scottish  stone-cutter, 
who,  on  a  monument,  carved  an  angel  with  a  large  wig 
on  its  head.  “  Who  ever  saw  an  angel  with  a  wig  on  7” 

!  said  a  visitor,  one  day.  “And  wha,”  said  the  man  of 
stone — “  And  wha  ever  saw  an  angel  without  a  wig  7” 

I  W’ill  our  opponent  please  tell  ns  bow  he  discovered  that 
I  souls  are  not  precisely  similar  in  all  individuals  7  Hear 
his  proofs.  “  Wr,  belitce  that 'they  [i.  e.  souls]  are  diver¬ 
sified  while  connected  with  their  frail  and  perishing  tene¬ 
ments;  and  ve  also  Miem  they  will  still  farther  diflTer 
from  each  other  when  separated  from  it  and  inUoduced 
into  tlie  world  of  spirits;  and  this  [further  difference iu 
the  world  of  spirits]  will  happen  ia  consequence  of  a 
greater  original  capacity  for  improvement  in  some  than 
in  others.”  p.  376.  ‘ 

At  this  rate  of  argiiiuent,  phrenologists,  also,  can  an¬ 
swer  his  question.  “  H’ebelieve  that  souls  are  equal,  but 
diversified  by  their  connection  with  their  frail  and  perish¬ 
ing  tenement ;  and  tee  also  believe  they  will  remain  equal 
when  introduced  into  the  world  of  spirits,”  etc.  Surely 
our  "believe”  is  as  good  reason  as  his.  Where,  then,  is 
the  horn  of  his  dilemma  7 

But  he  hiirrself  admits  that  there  is  a  third  hypothesis, 
notwithstanding  his  confident  declaration  that  “  there  is 
no  escape  for  the  phrenologists  from  oneor-ihe  other  born 
of  the  above  dilemma.”  For  l:e  says,  p.  372,  “We  are 
I  aware  that  some,  who  wish  to  reconcile  Christianity  and 
I  phrenology,  argue  that  the  soul,  acting  through  the  brain. 

I  shapes  this  organ  so  as  to  correspond  with  its  [tbe  sodI’s] 
powers;  and,  conseqnently,  that  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  head  will  indicate  the  properties  of  the  sonl  of  each 
individual.”  Hedeniesthe  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  also, 
bnt  offers  no  proof  of  its  fidsity.  He  says  that  experienced 
phrenologists  deny  any  difference  between  ooub — bnt 
his  proof  ( p.  376)  does  not  warrant  bis  assertion.  Combe 
and  others  only  say — “  ie«  hate  no  proof”  (not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  know,orA«re  proof  to  the  contrary)  “that  tbe 
immaterial  thinking  principle  varres  in  its  powers  from 
year  to  year,”  thongh  tlie  brain  does,  artd  its  manifesu- 
tions  with  it.  Yet  he  asks,  “  How  do  phienolofisu 
know  that  the  Immaterial  thinking  principle  does  not  vary 
in  its  powers,”  etc. ;  just  as  if  phrenologists  bad  said 
they  Imew  it  does  mot,  when  they  only  say  they  have  m 
pro^lbat  it  does  and  proceeding  according  to  proof 
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onl/  Ihejr  My  no'Jiing  in  favur  of  or  against  either,  opiii-  | 
ion.  But  how  does  tliis  Reviewer  know  thatMulsdo  | 
vary  in  their  powers  from  year  to  year?  Such  metaphysi¬ 
cal  quiddities  may  answer  in  speculative  theories,  but  in 
aacience  like  phrenology,  based  on  facts,  and  silent  when 
there  is  no  proof  to  warrant  assertion  or  denial  tiiey  are  i 
utterly  vain  and  useless. 

But  I  think  the  reason  why  the  Reviewer  contends  '• 
for  original  difference,  of  capacity  in  the  immaterial  ! 
thinking  portioru  of  our  race,  and  their  change  from 
year  to  year,  may  be  found  in  his  religious  creeil,  taken 
rather  from  popular  tradition  than  from  the  Bible.  The 
following  extract,  from  p.  377  of  the  Ciuarteily,  lets  us 
into  the  secret.  | 

*'  If  they  [phrenologists]  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  < 
sonl,  and  admit  the  truth  of  the  only  Book  which  gives  i 
na  any  information  relative  to  its  attributes,  they  must  | 
allow  that,  during  this  state  of  probation, 'it  is  continual-  i 
If  nndergoing  changes;  either  advancing  in  purity  and  | 
atrengtb,  preparatory  to  its  admission  among  a  higher  ! 
order  of  intelligences ;  or  retrograding,  in  its  downward 
progress,  to  those  mansions  of  wo,  which  are  prepared 
for  those  who  have  degraded  their  noble  nature  by  the 
pursuit  of  folly  and  licentiousness.” 

Not  to  notice  the  utter  silence  of  the  Bible  about  the 
attributes  of  the  soul — about  this  present  life  being  a 
state  of  probation — about  original  differences  between 
the  aouls  of  men,  and  about  those  mansions  of  wo  in 
the  resurrection  or  immortal  state,  or  the  endles.dy  in¬ 
creasing  difference  between  the  destinies  of  portions  oi 
oar  raco— not  to  notice  these,  I  say,  look  for  one  momeni  : 
at  the  character  the  Reviewer  ascribes  to  Deity.  Phre¬ 
nology  has  been  accused  of  representing  chastisements 
as  nnjust,  by  saying  that  the  disposition  of  men  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  conformation  of  the  brain.  Though  in  this 
shape,  the  charge  is  false  ;  yet  suppose  we  admit  it  true 
—it  would  apply  but  te  chastisements  inflicted  while  the 
mind  was  dependent  on  its  material  organs  for  manifes¬ 
tation.  But  the  Reviewer  contends  that  there  is  an  ori¬ 
ginal  difference  between  souls — that  “  in  consequence  of  i 
a  greater  original  capacity  for  improv«Meni  in  some  \ 
than  in  others,"  “they  will  still  fuither  differ  from  each  | 
other  when"  “  introduced  into  the  world  of  spirits" —  I 
when  one  class  is  admitted  “  among  a  higher  order  of  | 
inteligences,”  and  the  other  class  is  pent  up  in  “  man-  j 
sions  of  wo."  Endless  bliss  and  endles.*  misery  are  the  I 
oonseqiiences  of  the  original  formation  of  souls— formed  I 
not  us  the  creaturh  willed,  but  as  tlie  Creator  pleased,  | 
knowing  the  consequences!  Such  is  the  Reviewers 
creed,  and  no  wonder  it  is  opposed  to  Phrenology.  Ma¬ 
terialism  in  its  worst  foini,  is  certainly  preferable  to  this  ; 
— 4br,  better  believe  in  no  God,  than  in  such  a  one. 

But  materialism  is  not  always  atlieisin — many  Chris-  : 
tians  believe  in  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  believe 
in  its  immortality.  Anciently,  spirituality  of  the  soul  | 
was  not  supposed  to  involve  its  iinniaterinlity  ;  os  may¬ 
be  seen  by  consulting  several  of  the  most  eminent 
Fathers. 

'  But  enough.  I  think  the  reader  iiiiist  be  satisfied  that  I 
these  famous  two  horns  of  a  dilemma,  are  but  a  large  |; 
pair  of  ears,  afker  all !  A.  B.  G.  j 

ii 

LUKE  II;  10, 

••Fesr  not:  for  brhoM,  I  briii|r  y«a  good  tiiliog!  of  great! 
jogr,  which  shall  be  to  all  people."  I 

These  words  preceded  the  annunciation  of  the  niost[! 
important  event  in  Ecclesiastical  history— the  birth  of  I 
the  greatest  and  best  personage  ever  commissioned  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  world.  The  terms  in, which  ; 
was  announced  this  great  event,  are  plain  and  emphatic!  i 
and  the  first  question  which  must  arise  in  every  reflect- ; 
ing  mind  anzions  for  happiness,  must  be — are  iliey  { 
true?  Were  they— or  will  they  he  literally  and  strictly ! 
frilfilled  ?  Mark  tlie  idea  naturally  conveyed  by  the  words  j 
of  onr  text  They  are  extensive  as  ctmUod  and  glad¬ 
dening  as  hope  can  desire  in  their  extent.  Will,  then,  I 
the  event— the  annunciation  of  which  ia  preceded  by  | 
these  words— ever  terminate  in  such  a  grand  result  i 


as  to  warrant  tlie  use  of  exactly  such  words  as  the  text 
cou'ains  f  Be  pleased  to  notice  the  energetic — yea,  the 
peculiarly  emphatic  language  of  the  text. 

“  Fear  wot” — The  message  was  not  a  fearful  one —  i 
it  was  not  a  messageof  anger,  vindictive  ire,  and  almighty  | 
wrath  and  indignation — and  though  tlie  shepherds  were  | 
“sore  afraid"  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  i! 
about  them,  yet  their  fear  was  without  cause,  and  was  ! 
speedily  to  be  removed.  Oh,  how  different  from  many 
sermons  wo  have  heard  was  the  introduction  of  this  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  angel!  ' 

“Fear  not" — but  why  should  they  not  fear?  were  j 
they  not  sinners,  and  are  we  not  told  that  God  hatessin- 
iiersT  When  therefore  his  glory  waa  manifested,  why 
siiould  they  not  fear — for  “  all  have  sinned  and  come  ' 
short  of  the  gloiy  of  God"  ?  Hear,  then,  why  they  should  i 
not  fear.  “  For  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  ofgreat  { 
joy" — was  here  any  cause  of  fear  for  themselves?  Are 
people  authorized  to  fear  at  bearing  “good  tidings  of, 
good"  proclaimed  unto  them  ?  But  the  shepherds  were 
men — they  were  connected  by  the  tics  of  humanity  to 
others,  if  not  all  of  our  race — might  they  not,  then,  fear  for 
others?  We  frequently  see  teligionists  who  rejoice  with 
great  joy  at  the  tidings  of  their  own  salvation,  yet  grieve, 
and  weep,  and  mourn  with  a  sorrow  that  will  not  be 
conifoited,  at  the  probable  perdition  of  their  relatives 
and  friends.  Might  not  the  shepherds  have  been  in 
their  condition  ?  Hear  the  whole  message. 

“Fear  not:  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  he  to  aU  people.”  Is  here  a  loop 
leffon  which  to  hang  a  doubt  ?  on  which  to  place  sorrow 
and  sighing  and  sadness?  We  think  not.  Now  nnless 
these  good  tidings  are  ultimately  made  known  unto 
all  people,  they  will  not  be  tidings  of  any  kind  to  all. 
To  those  who  hear  them  they  may  be  tidings — but  nut 
to  Uiose  who  never  hear. 

You  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution — a  distant 
friend  makes  arrangements  to  relieve  you — a  messen¬ 
ger,  aware  of  this  ^act,  appears  befoie  you,  but  is  silent 
as  the  grave  on  the  subject  of  his  mission— is  his  know¬ 
ledge  tidings  of  any  kind  to  you  ? 

2dly — Unless  these  “good  tidings  of  great  joy”  are 
true— however  good  they  may  appear — they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  really  had  tidings  to  all  who  are  deceived  by 
them — tlieirgood  will  be  apparent  only,  but  not  real.  In 
tliis  case  our  former  supposed  case  will  .-igain  answer,  i 
Suppose  then,  that  wlien  you  are  thus  destitute,  the  ' 
uiessengcr,  deceived  as  to  your  friend’s  good  intentions — 
or  your  friend  prevented  from  relieving  you — the  nies- 1 
sciiger  appears  and  informs  yon,  as  a  fact,  that  relief  is 
near — even  at  hand — but  you  ultimately  find,  by  sad 
experience,  that  the  message  is  false — I  appeal  to  you 
all,  would  the  deceptive  falsehood,  when  thus  discover¬ 
ed,  be  “  good  news"  ?  We  do  not  ask  what  it  would 
have  been  if  true — but  what  is  it,  if false. 

Lastly — If  these  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy"  be  not 
iiltimatciv  experienced  by'  "aU  people” — they  will  not  be 
really  true — they  will  not  be  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  all  people.”  True — they  may  be  good  to  some,  being 
experienced  by  some— but  they  will  neither  be  true,  nor 
good  to  those  who  experience  them  not.  But  if  true  to 
all,  then,  whether  believed  or  not,  on  its  first  promulga¬ 
tion,  yet  when  its  fulfilment  takes  place — when  the  des¬ 
titute  are  supplied — the  oppressed  relieved — and  the  en¬ 
slaved  made  fiee — then  will  it  be  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  realised,  and  felt  and  known  of  u!l. 

Such  is  Christianity — such  are  its  promises — such  will 
be  its  blessings  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  an- 
iiiiiiriatioii  which  accompanied  the  birth  of  its  founder, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  volume  recording  its  doctrines. 
To  the  believer  there  is  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
in  the  anticipation  of  this  joyous  event — to  the  uiibe. 
liever,  deprived  of  this  consolation,  its  promises  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  sure.  Its  first  words  to  all,  are  “  fear  not" — 
its  a.ssiiraiiccs  are  similar  in  spirit — “  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  peo¬ 
ple"— and  its  simple  doctrine  is,  “  unto  you  is  born  a 
Saviour,  which  u  Christ  the  Lord.”  This  believed. 


saves  from  all  tear  wliicli  hath  toriiieiit — made  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  life,  itMves  from  sin  by  turning  away  Itom  iniqoi- 
ty — and  when  realized,  crowns  with  glory,  immortality 
aiideternal  life  tlie  family  of  man. 

We  can  sec  no  olijcciiuii  of  any  important  weight  to 
this  ciiiiclu.sion  of  our  mind— though  our  Partialist  breth¬ 
ren  do,  or  believe  they  do.  For  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  a.-isurance,  is  it  not  to  all  people  ?  There  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  saints  and  sinners — old  and  young 
— bond  and  free — rich  and  poor — Jew  and  Gentile — but 
all  people— of  whatever  tongue,  nation,  kindred,  sect  or 
name — arc  embraced  in  its  comprehensive  bounds. 

Nor  are  any  doubts  or  contingencies  or  conditions  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  a  truth  which  may  be  proclaimed  to  all — 
for  it  is  true  to  all — and  having  its  foundation  laid  in  the 
iinniiituble  counsels  of  tlie  fountain  of  all  veracity — it 
can  not  be  rendered  more  certain  by  the  belief  or  ren¬ 
dered  less  true  by  the  disbelief  of  man.  Being  true  to 
all,  its  fulfilment  must  eventually  take  place — and  when 
fulfilled  it  will  be  good  tidings  of  great  joy  indeed. 

It  was  objected  that  it  was  to  be  good  tidings  only  to 
the  shepherds  ?  The  objector  must  then  overlook  the 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  text.  It  was  to  be  good 
tidings  to  the  shepherds,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  also  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  such  to  all  people.  Mark,  in  proof,  the 
language.  “  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
which  shall  be” — what? — good  tidings  of  great  joy  cer¬ 
tainly — “  to  all  people.”  Or,  as  Dr.  Lnther,  in  the 
German  translation,  has  rendered  it — “  which  shall  oc¬ 
cur  to,  or  befall  all  people."  Tliese  remarks  will  go  far 
towards  proving  also  that  the  tidings  themselves  did  not 
concern  the  shepherds  only,  notwithstanding  that  the 
language,  being  addressed  to  them  immediately  and  per¬ 
sonally,  may  lead  some  so  to  suppose.  “For  unto  yon  ie 
born,  this  day,  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord" 
must  be  as  tnie  to  every  individual  of  the  whole  human 
race,  as  it  was  to  every  individual  among  those  to  whom 
it  was  spoken.  If  not,  how  can  it  be  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  unto  all  people.  Suppose  a  popular  doctrine 
to  be  true— will  it  be  glad  tidings  cf  joy  to  the  lost  sin¬ 
ners  of  our  race,  when  in  hell,  to  hear  that  many  yean 
ago  a  Saviour  was  bom  unto  a  few  shepherds  near 
Bethlehem  ?  Will  it  be  even  such  to  them  to  hear  that  a 
Saviour  was  provided  for  them,  but  in  vain,  by  that  Great 
Being  who  immutably  foreknew  from  all  eternity  that 
the  provision  would  not  benefit  them  ? 

Reader,  may  God  give  yon  grace  to  perceive  the  uni¬ 
versality,  the  veracity  and  the  immutability  of  his  pur¬ 
poses — to  rejoice  in  the  certain  prospect  of  their  accom¬ 
plishment,  with  fulness  of  joy  and  glory  ;  and  to  be  a  co¬ 
worker  with  God,  by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
abroad,  and  recommending  it  to  the  reception  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  yonr  fellow-beings  by  a  well  ordered  life  and 
godly  conversation.  A.  B.  G. 

ONEIDA  INSTITUTE. 

Doctor  Green,  the  Principal  of  this  Institution, 
which  we  took  occasion  In  notice  in  this  paper  of  the 
(>lh  of  January  last,  has  after  so  long  a  time  eondesceNd- 
ed  to  notice  onr  remarks.  Whether  any  thing  short  of 
a  public  call  would  have  induced  him  to  do  it  or  not,  our 
readers  must  judge,  affer  considering  the  facts  stated  in 
that  article,  and  reading  the  following  letter  dated 

••  Wbite«boro',  Feb.  16.  If37. 

“Mt  Dear  Sir — From  a  paragraph  in  a  pa¬ 
per  primed  at  Utica,  in  which  the  writer  complains 
of  my  ncglectinpto  nn.swer  his  inquiries  about  the 
On.  Institute,  a  stranper  might,  perhaps,  infer  that 
the  distance  between  Utica  and  Whilesboro*.  must 
;  he  considerable.  Tf  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
visit  us,  wc  will  do  our  utmost  to  satisfy  your 
mind  on  any  points  respecting  our  desipti,  which 
vou  may  see  fit  to  suggest.  "We  have  always 
been  open  to  your  inspection. 

“Yours  respectfully,  B.  Green.” 

“  Rev.  D.  Skinner.” 

From  the  above,  one  would  be  led  to  infer,  that  Dr. 
G.  snppooed,  because  Utica  and  Wbiteaboro’  ware  not 
a  graat  distance  apart,  therefore  be  waa  undar  bo 
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obligation  to  answer  any  inqiiiriea  mpecting  the  Insti¬ 
tution  over  which  he  presides)  whether  verbal  or  writ¬ 
ten  I  and  farther,  that  because  the  journey  was  not  long, 
any  one  miglit  go  and  see,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  re¬ 
specting  any  point  concerning  which  he  might  desire 
information.  But  how  could  we  know,  till  the  Dr.  or 
some  one  else  should  inform  us,  that  the  Institute  and 
all  its  affairs  were  open  for  our  inspection  7  If  such  was 
the  fact  we  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  from  the  total  neglect 
to  inforin  us  any  thing  of  this  nr  any  other  fact,  till  after 
our  public  complaint,  we  were  led  to  infer  almost  any¬ 
thing  but  a  freedom  to  examine  and  know  all  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute.  We  thank  the  Dr.,  late  as  it  is, 
for  the  information  his  letter  contains;  and  think  it  pro¬ 
bable  we  may  avail  ourselvesof  hisinvitatioii  to  visit  and 
examine  more  particularly  iuto  the  affairs  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  afler  our  return  from  the  South. 

Accompanying,  and  on  the  same  sheet  witli  the  above 
letter,  is  a  printed  Prospectus  of  the  School,  its  objects, 
expenses,  course  of  studies,  etc.,  which  we  conclude  has  i 
been  printed  since  we  published  our  article  complaining  | 
of  a  want  of  information  in  the  public  concerning  the 
School  at  Whitcsboro’.  We  suppose  its  publication  is 
recent  from  the  f.ict  that  we  had  not  seen  it  at  that 
tiineaiid  could  hot  ascertain  on  inquiry,  from  the  friends  of 
the  lustitiite,  that  any  such  statement  bad  been  published  ! 
for  years.  The  following  is  tlie  principal  part  of  the 
printed  sheet  on  this  subject. 

“The  O.neida  I.nstitute,  at  Wliitesboro’, 
New-York,  a  short  distance  frtnn  the  cify  of  Utica, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
combines  in  its  course  of  instruction  manual  with 
mental  labor.  Every  student  is  expected,  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  and  able  Superin¬ 
tendent,  to  devote  three  hours  a  day  to  muscular 
exercise  in  some  agricultural  or  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment.  Of  this,  the  pecuniary  results  are  ap¬ 
propriated,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  the  payment  of 
the  board  bill.  The  value  of  these  results  lor  ev¬ 
ery  student  must  of  course  depend  upon  his  health 
and  strength;  his  enterprise  and  skill ;  his  activity 
and  fidelity.  In  some  cases  it  will  equal  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  board;  in  some,  it  will  fall  alittlj^ 
and  in  others,  considerably  short  of  that  amount. 

“The  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  Oneida 
Institute  consumes  nearly  four  years.  Each  year 
begins  on  the  second  Thursday  of  February,  and, 
consisting  of  forty  weeks,  ends  in  November.  A 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks  then  ensues. 

“  To  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  a  timely  ap- 
pli  ;ation  from  the  student,  with  trust-worthy  tes¬ 
timonials  of  good  mental  and  moral  character  is 
expected.  11c  must  then  be  able  to  sustain  an 
examination  in  the  principles  of  common  Arith¬ 
metic,  English  Grammsr,  Geography,  and  the 
Greek  of  Matthew’s  Gospel.” 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  tlic  studies  pursued  du¬ 
ring  the  four  years’  course,  with  the  different  exercises 
in  which  the  students  engage. 

“  Lectures,  more  f»r  Ic.ss  fre»|uent  and  full,  in 
connection  with  ihcstudics  belonging  to  this  course, 
may  he  expected. 

“  Before  leaving  any  particular  study,  e.ich 
class  will  he  examined  ;  and  the  proficiency  of 
every  member  will  he  oHicially  certified.  The 
Junior  class  will  have  public  exercises  on  the  se-  j 
cond  Wcdne3<lay  of  May;  and  the  Senior  tlic  se¬ 
cond  Wednesday  of  September.  These  exercises 
will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  studies  in  which 
the  students  had  been  engaged. 

“  EXPENSES. 

•Juition  a  year,  922  )  quarterly  in 

Room  rent,  -  4 

Contingent  bill,  -  4  ) 

Washing,  light  and  fuel,  will  cost  about  $10 

The  price  of  board,  $1  25  a  week-' 

“  All  the  students  will  be  expected,  extraordina¬ 
ry 'cases  excepted,  to  board  in  the  dining  hall, 
where  the  price  of  board  will  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  practicable  amount.  Every  student  must  II 
own  bed  aud  bedding.  _  I 


“  In  the  English  aiKiTpreparatory  department  of 
the  Oneida  Institute,  attention  will  be  given  to 
such  studies  as  English  academies  in  our  coun¬ 
try  commonly  pursue.  The  elements  of  the 
Greek  language  will  also  be  taught.  Free  access 
to  such  public  exercises  in  the  Institute  as  may 
be  useful  to  the  students,  will  be  afiurded.  Tui¬ 
tion  will  be  $20  a  year.” 

There  are  some  things  very  commendable  in  the  plan 
of  the  Institute.  The  manual  labor  part,  as  connecting 
bodily  and  mental  exercise,  we  think  cannot  fail  of  being 


a  Dutchman  occupy  Irish  ground,  I  would  say,  could  wt 
possibly  contrive  a  plan  by  which  each  one  would  receive 
our  shwt  fint,  we  woafd  have  tverp  utan  served  brfun 
the  rest.  But  we  can  not;  and  every  alteration  of  oar 
'  mail  books  aud  order  of  mailing,  would  only  involve  us 
in  as  great  perplexity  as  the  present.  We  now  begin 
mailing  on  Wednesday,  and  almost  always  finish  before 
Saturday  rrigbt.  .Ail  delays  beysnd  this,  (with  a  few 
.  unavoidable  exceptions  during  the  busy  Winter  seaeon,) 

'  must  he  laid  to  some  other  person’s  account  than  ours.— 
Our  present  order  in  mailing,  enables  us  to  accommo- 
.  (late  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  with  the  paper  for 
Sunday  reading — an  object  we  can  not  consent  to  Ic 


highly  beneficial,  if  rightly  conducted.  Respecting  the  sight  of,  to  accommodate  a  fete  distant  subMribers  with 


the  paper  one  or  two  week  days  earlier  than  at  present. 
Blit  even  as  it  now  is,  our  paper  should  reach  Boetou  on 
the  Wednesday  after  it  is  printed,  at  farthest. 

While  addre.«ing  the  Tmnipet,  I  would  add,  that  1 
gave  the  name  of  the  subscriber  at  Frederickstown,  Ohio, 
as  I  received  it — niy  rule  in  all  such  cases.  A.  B.  G. 


merits  of  this  Institution  in  general,  wc  are  not  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  speak.  ,  D.  S.  ; 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

A  State  CoxvESTioif  of  Teachers  and  Friends  of' 

Education,  (we  perceive  by  our  exchange  papers,)  is  NEWAGENTS 

appointed  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  fhesecond  'fbursday  i  Concord, Ohio.  John  Bushnell,  Cbo; 

of  .May  next,  at  9  o  clock,  A.  M,  We  learn  by  one  of  a„d  Ceo.  K.  Watson,  Atlas,  III.  James  Anderson, 
the  Committee,  that  extensive  arrangements  are  being  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Rev.  J.  Barber,  Monroe,  Masa. 
made  to  secure  a  full  attendance;  to  make  the  meetings  1,  M  aterman  Field,  Jr.,  Milwaukie,  W.  T.  Chauncey 
interesting  by  lectures  from  able  speakers,  on  important  Wmcesleiy  MaS  M^Jbnr^^ 

subjects;  and  for  the  transaction  of  importanf  business  i  Govtoii,  North  Norwich ;  C.  H.  Davis,  Friendship ;  D. 
connected  with  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  '  Kenyan,  Newark,  and  d.  Chapman,  Clockville,  N.  Y 


Br.  D.  Biddlecom,  now  on  a  tuiirto  the  Western  por¬ 
tion  of  this  State,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  any  mo¬ 
nies,  or  transact  any  business  for  this  F.stablishment. 

G. and  H. 


Common  Schools.  Tho  Convention  which  authorized 
this  call,  met  at  Albany,  on  the  ISth  of  February  last,  | 
and  appointed  .Mr.  Samuel  Steele,  of  Albany,  Chairman  ' 

of  the  General  Committee,  instead  of  J.  O.  Taylor,  su-  n-fn  i-  ajo  •.  .m* 

,  .  -  ,  ’  .  ’  Br.  Tompkins— Send  Repository  to  Mrs.  P.  Delong, 

perceded,  for  rea-sons  there  given.  The  Committee  of  ;i  past  Richfield,  Otsego  county,  and  two  copies  to  Rev. 
•Arrangements  are,  S.  Steele,  J.  W.  Bnikely,  J.  B.  ||T.  C.  Eaton,  one  to  D.  McDonald,  and  one  to  Miss 
Glendeiining,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  S.  R.  Sweet,  E.  R.  ;i  Bigshy,  all  of  Dunkirk,  Chautauqnecour'ty — and  ciedit 

Reynolds,  and  Charles  H.  Anthony.  This  notice  is  i  B«rtpn,  Caze^vi^  $2  00--and 

.  .  ’  .  ,  Peake,  Canajoharric,  $2  00 — the  amount  ($14  00) 

here  given  from  a  desire  to  aid  in  so  important  a  work  ,  rcniifted  this  week,  with  others.  Send  Miss  Peake 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  general  oduca- 1|  the  January  number. — Also  send  the  current  volume 
tion  among  our  readers  in  this  State,  (and  wc  know  ;;  Mrs.  L.  Sherwood,  and  Mrs.  D.  Kenyan,  New- 
they  are  many.)  to  the  subject,  and  urging  them  to  aid  I  ^heRev^T-VcS. 


REI,I«IOCI9  MOTICBM. 


in  securing  as  fall  and  active  an  attendance  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  is  possible.  There  is  room  for  much  im-  _ 

provement  iu  the  Common  Schools  in  this  section,  and,  i|'  There  will  be  preaching  next  Sunday,  25th  inst.,  by 
we  suppose  we  might  add,  every  lehere;  nor  can  the  lib-  j!  Br.  D.  Biddlecom  in  Pike,  .Allegany  conn:y — Br.  De- 
ertiesof  our  country  and  the  happiness  of  her  people  be  ,  Cr^k  Br  Grosh  in  this  city  subject  for 

...  ...  r  L  1  the  evening,  John  v :  28,  29. 

considered  secure,  until  at  least  some  of  these  improve- ii  .  , 

_  .  »  r-  i  rhere.wiUi^i  preaching  on  the  first  Sunday  m  April, 

nients  arc  effected. _ n-  15.  G.  j  Aspiswall  in  the  brick  school-house  in  EM 

Martinsbnrgh — Br.  Whitney  in  Utica — Br.  D.  Bid- 


DEDtCATION  AT  FULTON. 

I 

Br.  Eaton  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  particii-  j' 
lars  respecting  the  dedication  of  the  Universalist  meet-|. 
ing  house  recently  erected  in  this  place,  on  January  19th.  : 
The  order  of  services  was  as  follows — 1.  Voluntary,  by  j| 
the  choir.  2.  Reading  select  Scriptures,  by  Br.  Cook. ' 
3.  Introductory  prayer  by  Br.  .Abell.  4.  Hymn.  5.  Ser- 1| 
tnon,  by  Br.  Eaton.  6.  Dedicatory  prayer,  by  Br.  Cook.  !| 
7.  Hymn.  8.  Benediction,  by  Br.  Morse.  Sermons  jj 


DI.CCOM  III  Ellicottville — Br.  Britto.n  in  Rodman  at 
10,  A.  M.,  and  in  Adams  at  3,  P.  M. — Br.  Grosh  at 
Norwich  Corners,  Litchfield,  and  in  Welmore’s  school- 
house  in  the  evening. 

There  will  be  preacliiNg  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
April,  l>y  Br.  Bodes  in  Hamilton — Br.  Whitney  in 
Katonville — Br.  M.  B.  Smith  in  Cedarville,  (and  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Sundays  in  each  month  thereaf- 
P*r.  during  the  year,) — Br.  BRiTTox  in  South  Champion, 
and  in  Copenhagen  in  the  evening— Br.  Sias  in  De- 
I  L  J-  .L  ft  1  -in  |i  panville.  at  10,  A.  M.,  near  Br.  J.  Barney’s  at  2,  P.  M., 

were  also  preached  in  the  aflernoon  and  evening,  by  Brs.  j;  j,,  Clayton  in  the  evening. 


Br.  Sias  will  preach  on  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
■April  lOtb,  in  Lyme — llth.  Pleasant  Valley — 12tb,  Fox 


Cook  and  Abell — the  health  of  Br.  Mors«>  preveiiliiig 
hisofiiciating  as  preacher. 

The  house  is  a  neat  building,  thirty-four  by  forty  feet,  i!  Creek— 13th,  Peninsular  Point — 14lh,  near  Br.  Perry’s, 
with  a  gallery  on  three  sides,  and  will  seat  about  400  per-  jl  Br.  Britton  will  preach  on  the_ evenings  of  Monday, 
sons.  I  will  add  that  the  society  is  in  a  fionrishiiig  condi- 1  10th.  at  Tuginll— llth,  Dingman  •  Car- 

..  u  . ,  1  fD  .  .  1-  ihage— 13lh,  Great  Bend— 17tli,  Lockport— 18th,  near 

tion;  but  by  the  removal  of  Br.  Eaton  to  a  new  scene  of  |-n„er’s,  Pamelia-19th,  Dexter. 

labor,  contrary  even  to  their  united  wishes,  it  is  left  with- '  q  Conference  will  be  held  in  Ithaca,  on  Wednesday 
out  a  pastor ;  the  arrangement  made  to  supply  their  desk'  ij  and  Thursday,  28lh  and  29th  inst.  Will  oiir  minister- 
before  he  left,  having  failfd  to  supply  them.  May  they  j!  i'»g  brethren  reiw.-i^r  that  the  place  ^is  an  important 


I  one.  and  attend  7  Per  order, 


W.  Bollard. 


soon  he  supplied,  with  one  cqiivl  in  zeal ;  ability  and  fi-  j 
delity  to  their  late  pastor.  .A.  B.  G. 

“  The  Magazine  and  Advocate  of  the  3d  inst.,  arrived  ' 
at  theTrninpet  office  on  the  llth,  thirty  miles  beyond  us 
tliey  receive  It  three  days  earlier.” — Trumpet  of  March  18. 

Really,  we  shall  begin  to  think  onr  lininhle  paper,  I  . . . . . 

(which  Br.  Whittemore,  even  forgot  to  notice  in  his  list  jl  iteir  N  ti  R,  Troy, (Pa..)  for  k'vv  R 
of  Univer.s.alist  periodicals  furnished  for  .Mr.  Hay  waid’s  i  <*>-'  for  J  B.  J  H  B,  O  E,  8  W,  J  P  O,  A  A,  WO,  J  S  it  ami  G 
Religious  Sutislics,)  is  becoming  va.«tly  important  to  the  H  t!  J  W?sVp"  ^ 

rrumpet  office  ;  seeing  that  this  is  the  third  time  its  ar-  m  W,  W  O,  1  T  T  ami  H  B  -  A  P.  Siockbridta,  for  J  8  and  J  8- 
rival  has  been  noticed  !  And  it  is  received  three  days  ear-  |  N  O,  ('ommrree.  (IIU„>— G  K  W,  Alia*,  (Ills.,)  for  J  H  G,  C  H, 
lier,  thirty  miles  beyond  Boston!  What  a  pity  that  iBBPand  Mr».  R— A  C.  Mcloto«h,  (O.,)  f<w  •elf.  and  E  E— P  .M. 
Br.  Whittemore  could  not  be  there,  to  read  it  when  it  j  JJ>yy^“c!T4'^d  C 

•  n  I  B  B-C  L.  Atiica.  for  **>17.  C  D  B.  N  D.  C  E  and  R  W— P  M. 

Blit  serioa.sly — as  it  takes  more  than  tlrree  days  for  our  i  Lawrenceviiln,  for  F.  P— P  M.  Hanmoad.  for  J  R  aad  1.  L— A  R, 
mailer  to  do  up  and  send  off  all  onr  iiar  kages  of  papers,  I  Clintea,  (L*.,*  far  irlf,  J  W  L,  J  8  aad  J  C  O-P  *•.  Psjnejvillf, 

It  foliows  as  a  matter  of  eonrse  that  mnnln  will  r»  |  .f«tr8  B— P  M.  Rmral  Oak,  for  L  H— Rev  J  M  A.Danrer*.  fMas».0 
It  lol.ows  as  a  maner  ot  coarse,  mat  smne  people  wii  re-  jl  j  „  D.  Frlmdibip.  for  «rlf,  N  A.  R  9.  R  »  aad  r*.W 

ceive  then-  papers  three  days  earlier  than  others.  Dared  5*  g,  i^on*.  for  letf,  J  L  aad  A  a—*  8,  RonviUa,  (O.)  .. « ^ 


LKTTKK8  CONTAINING  RtlMITTANCKS. 

Tiecehed  at  this  Office  since  the  publication  of  our  lost  paper. 

J  R  R,  Troy— P  M,  Bloomfield,  (III*.,  for  R  J.  A  P  aad  E  R— 
O  I.  8*li»bury  (’'eutro,  for  T  C,  A  R  aud  R  L— P  M,  Preston,  for 
E  C  C — R  P.  Canajoharie.  for  relf  and  D  G — 8  C  O.  Norwich, 
for  »rlf,  and  C  G — M  C,  Ilamiltoa.  for  R  C  and  W  R-  Rev  J  B, 
Madi-on.  fi>r  fieir.  J  B.  R  Tand  J  .M— J  II.  Uhrich  Nilh,  (O.,)— 
W  M  A,  Fredericktown, 


Partha  MataaiM  ••kl  aHma'a. 

THE  WIDOW’S  SON. 

■T  MBS.  I.  POBTCB. 

*<  B«belil,  thsr*  was  b  dead  aisB  carried  out,  the  nnir  son  of 
his  uiothsr,  aoii  she  was  a  widow.”  Luke  rn:  13, 

There’s  aothiaf  beneath  the  bless’d  regiutis  abore, 

Se  sweet  to  thu  spirit  o’erburdcned  with  care, 

At  a  aotker’s  abiding,  immutable  love. 

Which  earth’s  direst  evils  can  never  impair. 

Ah,  who  can  portray  the  6orce  deluge  ef  feeling. 

When  piece-meal  is  rent  the  deep  fonut  of  her  soul — 

All  tbs  depths  of  despair  with  its  wrecked  hopes  raveslieg— 
Who’ll  “stay  the  proud  waves,”  or  their  fury  control  I 

Thee  stood  the  lone  mourner — the  last  tie  that  bound  her 
To  earth  and  its  pleasures,  was  severed  in  twain — 

Thengh  IVieods  aud  acquaintance  assrmbird  around  brr, 

And  potent  is  sympathy — here  all  was  vain. 

She  tremblingly  followed  the  bier  where  lay  shrouded 
The  pride  of  her  life  and  the  prop  of  her  age. 

While  thro’  her  crusl-ed  spirit  such  wretchedness  crowded. 
Omnipotence  only  the  pang  could  assuage. 

When  lo! — as  they  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  city— 
The  meek  Son  of  mercy  appeared,  and  drew  near; 

Hie  eye  beamed  compassion,  his  sod  moved  lo  pity — 
lie  looked  on  the  mourner — touched  lightly  the  bier. 

Ah,  now,  what  a  scene!  how  exquisitely  thrilling! 

The  multitude  waited  in  anxious  suspense; 

They’d  beard  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  he.iliog. 

Restoring  death’s  victims  to  life  aud  to  tense. 

“rtmmf  utaa — ariteJ” — and  brbuld  from  death's  slumber 
Awoke  the  pale  subject  of  death’s  dark  domaiu! 

The  shroud  and  the  coffin  no  longer  encumber. 

The  warm  vital  fluid  meanders  again! 

Who’ll  measure  the  soul  in  its  wild  agitation,  | 

Or  number  the  billows  of  ocean,  I  derm 

Can  tall  bow  that  lorn  one  endured  the  mulstion 
From  sorrow's  mad  freuay  to  rapture  extreme. 

O  blessed  memcrial!  Truth's  allegation! 

Wha^  heurl  -felt  omolion  should  each  bosom  fill— 

Wha(  joy  thanksgiving,  and  true  adoralioa. 

That  o’er  the  dread  tyrant  He’s  conqueror  still! 

ITendersen,  yshTwavy,  ran.  • 

From  the  Lancaster  Union. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Thera  is  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  bay, 

No  chemist  art  can  counterfeit; 

It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty,  ^  | 

Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooden  ciipe  lo  gold. 

The  homely  whistle  to  tweet  music’s  atraiai 
Beldom  it  comes,  to  few  from  Heaven  sent. 

That  mush,  in  little— all  ia  uaught— cawtenf.— Wtoava. 

Happiooes  ietbe  ni«mt  dtMirable  objpet  of  oxistenee; 
Bod  when  we  obnerve  tlie  uiireuiiiting  efl»rb<  of  aonte  in 
the  purauit  of  fleeting  pleasurea,  which  ontinre  not,  but 
TAam  an  the  morning  dews,  and  contemplate  ihe  ambb 
fioffi  of  man  to  elevation,  it  would  seeuv  inut  the  exbila- 
vasjng  folliee  of  faahion,  or  distinction  u»d  honorn,  are  re- 
qaieite  to  the  consu  mniatioii  of  that  much  coveted  stale. 

PhUoeupheni,  generitlly,  extend  thin  Rlibject  into  loo 
many  divisions  and  ramincati  •na,  and  mystify  it  greatly 
wi^  tnetaphysical  requisitions;  a  well-balanced  olwerv-l 
aacd  of  which  with  theui,euii8titutea  tltetleairnble  object  in 
view ;  hence  when  we  examine  our  feeNngs  and  litiM- 
tion,  and  find  many  of  these  wanting,  wo  kuva  to  believe 
onrselves  deficient  of  the  attributes  which  we  ought  to 
poaaess  to  be  happy.  Though  their  ptecepta  are  valua¬ 
ble,  we  seldom  find  any  one  person  in  a  situation  that 
giveo  him  the  advantage  of  observing  every  particular 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  :  therefore  discovering  the  defi- 
eioney,  with  Ihe  misantlirope,  he  beliovea  that  there  is 
no  good,  but  all  is  evil  and  misery ;  aaai  ia  thus  at  con¬ 
tinual  warfare  with  his  own  feelings. 

We  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  phitaaopliy  of  happi¬ 
ness,  but  shall  merely  remark,  that  nsp|Miic8a  consists  in 
the  harmony  of  the  faculties  of  tlie  nhid.  the  animal, 
the  moral  aud  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the  adap¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  lo  means ;  with  Jkilkim  Goit,  aad 
entire  Mubmiuion  to  kit  lm»t$  and  diipmtotUiono.  By  llie  i 
harmony  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  we  mean  the  legi-  ] 
timate  exercise  of  the  three  grand  divlghriis  just  named.  | 
A  man,  however  induatrious  he  may  he  in  any  uianiul 
lahor,  and  however  prosperona  may  ha  hie  baainess, 
aan  not  be  periacUy  happy  in  that  p«Miit  alone;  bo  ia 
omwtiUitad  a  aM>ral  aiM  inteUactiuu  mnn  as  wait  as  a 
phfiieal  being,  nod  whan  hedoaa  notennrciaa  his  moral 
dnbw  kM  int^lVwtnal  a^livqwnls,.  h«  ^ 


npbraidings  of  hia  own  conscience,  and  ambitious  long-  ll  MARRIAGES 

ings  for  a  rank  among  bis  fellow-men  which  destroy  bis  [|  _  ... 

repoM  and  iMppiness.  And  the  roan  who  only  cultivates'  ,  .  r  n 

t^  intellectual  powers  suiters  a  greater  degree  of  resi- i  In  Pslerin^on  me  loth  Of  UecemMr  last,  by  Rev. 
lessness,  irrilubiliiy,  aii<j  disappuiiitiiieiit.  It  is  only  by  ii  '■*'^'1*’  Mr.  Elisha  Rklkt,  to  Miss  Ass  Maoia 
strict  atteiitiuii  to  lh«  order  of  nature,  siid  by  giving  due  .  ®*'*'^*’ ‘**^”****^®*‘’'  ,  , 


diligeiKe  in  the  application  of  onr  varied  laeuliies  to 
their  legitiniNte  purposes,  that  can  secure  to  us  that 
equilibrium  of  mind  so  essential  to  esse  and  comfort — 
tM  consciousness  of  having  Iniiilled  onr  destiny  as  far 
as  circumstances  and  opportunities  permitted. 


AI.  Uroz,  in  his  excellent  wurk,  £»ar  I’  Art  d’Etrel  ofEllisburgh. 


In  Hastings,  January  Iftli,  (ly  Rev.  C.  B.  Brown,  Mr. 
Gxorgk  Shoe,  to  Mim  Olive  Smedlet,  all  of 
tings. 

Ill  Elliaburgb,  February  5th,  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Persons, 
Mr.  Dasiel  Brows,  to  Mias  Chloe  Woodworth*  all 


Heureitt,  correctly  observes,  Uiat  “  mail  is  created  to  be  Palermo,  Febinary  20th,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Brewn 

happy  ;  ’but,  restless  and  impatient  in  bisover-weemng  Mr.  Ambrose  Nichols,  to  Miss  Ctrthia  Mabtib,  aU 


DEATHS. 


stridea  aOer  gratifications  to  satiate  his  inordinate  pride  of  Palermo.  ’  ' 

and  vanity,  he  drives  it  from  his  embrace.  Bios,thephi-  ...  luo  un  i»xv  0  ^ 
loaopher,  justly  oireerves,  that  “no  man  had  so  much  care,  NewariLby  Mr.  Barrel,  Mr.  James  S.  Cm>#- 

as  he  v^o  endeavors  after  the  most  happiness”;  and  *>1  *<>  Miaa  Barsey. 
the  ancients  relate,  that  Ohomazes  appeared  to  Usbf.ck,  j  - 

the  virtuous,  and  aaid,”  foriii  a  wish,  and  i  will  gram  !  DEATHS. 

it.”  “  Source  of  light,  replied  the  sage,  I  only  wish  lo  — - 

limit  my  desires  by  those  tilings  which  nature  has  reii-  Suddenly,  at  Taberg,  Oneida,  Co.,  on  Sunday  the  fiiB 
dcred  indispensable”;  which  single  sentence  comprises  inst.  Miss  Sallt  Fhh,  dauthter  of  Walter  Fiah,  Em. 

I  as  much  sound  philosophy  as  the  thousands  of  ponderous  i  late  of  Herkimer  county,  in  the  35lh  year  of  her  age. 
tomes,  which  co.aa:n  all  the  wisdom  ol  ihe  Heathen  The  circumstances  of  her  death  are  truly  afllicting* 
Philoaophers  and  modern  Meiaphysiciaiis,  oii  Uiia  sub-  having  felt  slightly  indisposed  in  the  morning  she  h^' 
ject.  Burns  shrewdly  hints :  '  taken  a  portion  of  salts,  which  immediately  produced 

“lu  bo’  in  booki,  its  oo  ia  lesr,  1  the  most  excruciating  pain.  Medical  aid  was  iirimedial^ 

To  make  ua  truly  blest:  { ly  called,  and  every  assistance  possible  rendered,  but  it 

If  happiness  has  not  her  leat  1  was  all  too  late.  Heath  had  fixed  his  seal  upon  her  and 

And  centre  ia  the  breast;  '  >»  **'<  hours  she  was  a  lifeless  corpse. 

We  may  be  wiae,  or  rich,  or  great,  i  H  '*  worthy  of  remark  that  notwithstanding  the  awlU 

!  But  never  can  be  blest.”  brevity  of  the  siiminons,  she  met  the  King  of  Terrota 

i  .  .  , .  , .  ....  with  a  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  Cut  off  aa 

I  Happiness  in  this  world  must,  necessarily,  be  imper-  |  ghc  was  in  the  full  tide  of  her  usefulness,  and  the  active 
I  feet,  Man’s  unrestrained  longingscaH  not  be  satisfied—  practice  of  her  virtues,  the  society  in  which  she  fiTed 
I  there  is  still  an  aching  void  to  liiiii  who  has  not  learned  j-pd  sensibly  her  loss,  hut  lo  her  more  immediate  friendh 
jto  curb  his  desires;  and  the  most  we  can,  reasonably,  relatives,  it  is  irreparable— 1  had  almost  said  inecou- 
'  look  for,  IS  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  should  feel  ,  cilable;  but  they  must  nevertheless,  in  view  of  her  cha- 


“lu  ao’  in  booki,  its  00  ia  tear. 

To  make  ua  truly  bleit: 

If  bippineu  has  not  her  leat 
And  centre  ia  tbe  breant; 

We  may  be  wiie,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest.” 


ourselves  fortunate  to  possess  Ctfitcvtmfnt, 


,  racter,  feel  great  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  ahe  now 


t  With  tbe  means  of  subsistence,  and  contentment  j  reaps  tbe  reward  of  a  well  spent  life, 
man  possesses  all  ihalis  necessary  for  him :  it  is  our  wants,  -  It  is  believed  there  was  some  deadly  poiton  nnkuow- 
:  only,  and  those  often  vidious.tliat  make  ua  unhappy.  It  '  ingly  mixed  with  the  salts. — Com. 

;  is  said  of  SocRATM,  tliat  after  he  had  worked  through  i„  New-Hartford,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mrs.  Sosar  Nobtob, 

,  the  great  market  of  Athens,  he  exclaimed:  “How  many  i  ^ife  of  Mr.  Hart  Norton,  in  the  dOth  year  of  her  age. 

I  waiiu  tl»  people  have  that  I  do  not  experience.  “A  Several  years  ago  she  disavowed  the  creed  which  £l 
^ppy  dispMitiou,  says  the  author  of  ^iglu-v.are  Ab^,  ,  been  touglit  her  in  early  life,  and  embraced  that  doctriao 
,  finds  materials  of  enjoyment  every  where.  In  the  city,  vvhich  gladdens  the  heart  and  teaehes  liie  deliverance  of 
|irilhecoiuitry,itrs,.cieiy,oritisolitudc-inthe  tl^atre,  all  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.  Her  husband,  who 
or  in  the  forest-in  the  hum  of  the  mulliiudi-  or  in  the  could  not  attend  the  funeraf  in  conaequence  of  bodily 
alienee  of  the  mouiiUiiis,  arealike  materi^s  of  reflecUou  infirmity,  must  feel  himself  bereaved,  indeed,  and  witt 
I  and  elenranu  of  p»«««w.  I*  »  *"?**.t^  -Kwm  the  death  of  awaniMrle  comparunn.  Her 

j  to  listen  to  i|ie  tnusic  of  Don  Gmanat,  111  the  theatie,  niemory  will  also  be  blessed  by  a  large  circle  of  relativeo 
I  glittering  with  light  and  crowded  wuh  elegance  and  and  friends  who  knew  and  apprcciat^  her  virtnea, 

I  beauty  :  It  IS  aiHitlicr  to  glide  at  BUiuet  over  tlic  bosom  of  J  'Wbitree. 

I  the  lonely  lake,  where  no  sound  diatnrbs  the  silence  but  o..  _  r»  at  . 

I  the  motion  of  the  boat  tlrrouj^  the  waters.  A  happy  ®  Dbath.  Sylvanns  Watprs,  !^.,  ^]%rtk 

I  disposition  derives  pleasure  ftom  both,  a  discontented,  Nowich,  was  ms^nl  y  killed  in  a  grist  null,  in  Greene, 
from  neither ;  but  is  always  busy  in  detecting  deficiencies,  “  J*** nw 

and  finding  dissatisfaction  with  companions.  Tlio  one  J®  honyjnon  cog  vvheels.  his  clothes  were  cinght.  and 
gathers  all  the  flowers,  the  other  alV  the  nettles,  in  iu  mstanUr^ously  forced  ^tween  ihein  in  such  a 

^th.  The  one  has  th.  fscuhy  of  enjoying  every  thing,  1^"^^ 

the  other  of  enjoying  nothing.  The  one  realizes  all  tito  “"!*  **'?  '»^*‘  ***  ?”**’«*> 

pleasures  of  thi  pre^ut  good:  tkq  other  converis  it  into  "  P"‘  ®f  * 


pain  by  pining  after  something  better,' Vhich  is  only  :  , .  , ,  ^  ju  t 

MMiise  it  is  not  present,  and  which  if  ’li  were  present,  ' .  ^  **7.**'®®® 

weiiM  not  be  enjoyed.  These  morbid  spIriU  are  in  life  ‘‘T*  T  ®®®«  of  of  ^ 

what  professed  critic,  are  in  literature :  they  eee  nothing  bf  1®^®  j”  '®’*''  Si  Tl"'; 

but  faults,  because  they  ue  derem.ined  to  shot  their  eye,  •®  ®“ 

to  beauties.  The  critic  diHi.  hi.  utnu^t  to  blight  genius  '  *‘®.'‘*y  P"'"®®*  .*®  ’‘‘®  »*  »•■ 

in  its  infancy :  that  which  rise,  in  spite  of  hVm  L  will  , •®  No;:h  Norwich  for  •"'etinent.  . 
not  see :  and  then  hi  complaiue  of  the  decline  of  litera-  j  C  enango  Tilegrapk,  liarA  8, 

ture.  In  like  manner,  these  cankers  oC  society  complain  !,  Br.  Waters  was  an  active  arid  coasistent  UtiiverMt- 
of  human  nature  and  sotielv,  when  they  have  wilfully  i  May  the  faith  he  adorned  in  life  comfort  hraafflict- 
;  debarred  themselves  from  all  the  gumi  they  contain,  and  |  Ad  family  and  numaraiis  friends  in  their  bereavement, 
done  their  ulniori  to  blight  their  own  happiness,  ond  that  1  A.  B.  G. 

of  all  amiiiMi  them.  .N.  isaiitbropy  it  sametinics  the  -  '  Ji  Ji  a  s 

product  of  dmippoiuted  benevoleiice ;  but  is  u'oic  fre-  ’  THE  MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE 
queiitly  tbe  offspring  of  mortifiea  vanity, qiiarelliiig  with  ' 

tlie  world  for  not  being  belter  treated  tliari  it  deserves.”  !  PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

Intrutli, thegreatsecretofliappinesscuiisisisinlearniiig,  |  Bg  A.  B.  Groah  nnd  O.  - r 

he  o«r  intent  c^dttwn,  tkere^k  to  be  extent.  ,  Txrms.-To  Mail  and  Office  subset  ibers,  at  |l]  .80  pas 
To  moderate  our  desires  is  wisdom,  and  wisdom  in  this  1  :r 


..i  ;Vi.  wtiX  f  -A  ™  f  Mr.  Waters  was  a  man  highly  respected  by  those  who 

use  It  IS  not  present,  and  wbKn  u  it  were  present,  u  l  j  u  u  .x  ^ 

LI  iir.:  h'®*-  He  had  held  the  office  of  Juatice  of  the 


office  of  Juatice  of  the 
ears,  and  resigned  it  bnfi 


Ckenango  Ttlegrapk,  MarekS, 
Br.  Waters  was  an  active  and  consistent  UniverMt- 
sst.  May  the  faith  he  adorned  in  life  comfort  hraafflict* 


IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

Bg  A.  B.  Groah  awR  O.  KatchiwaMa*. 

Terms. — To  At  ail  and  Office  siibsciibers,  at|l].B0paB 


XU  UKHiemie  our  ueare.  »  w.«:uu:,  n..u  ..1  .1...  n  Mdronce,  Of  within  ikru  montho;  $2.00  if  not 

seiiwr  IS  happHiess; .  1.  their  excem  on^.  f «  nrakw  „,reefnonth,;  or  $2.50.  if  not  paid  rrirAta  tka 

u.  unhappy. -This  idea  1.  happily  enforced  by  the  sub-  ,„hw:ription  receiVed  for  less  than  one  year, 

hme  1  ooBo :—  ,  i; _ .u _ _  L  . . . J 


“What  Biaks.  man  wretched T  HappincM  dcng’dl 

Loreaso!  no:  'tis  heppineM  diedain’d. 

fihe  cornea  loo  meanig  drext  to  win  onr  rmile;. 

And  qalU  hertelf  centenl,  a  bomeig  name! 

Our  flaoe  is  traarport,  and  eonteai  our  rcorn. 

Ambilion  larna,  and  thali  the  door  againtl  bar. 

And  wndn  a  toil,  s  •aai|m«l,  in  her  xlead.” 

If  we  could  tnee  madacaa  to  ila  nanffio  wa  shonld 
anrely  find  ihM  H  orifioaiad  in  tba  power  of  eno  aii^Ia 
whiql^  qqgladcd  nU  vnntol  varioty. 


fBor.  No  subscription  received  for  less  than  one  year, 
;  noless  Ihe  money  is  paid  in  advance ;  arid  no  paper  dis 
'  (^tinned  till  all  arrearagas  arc  paid,  except  at  ibe  discro 
Unn  of  the  Publishers.  Agents  or  Companies,  paying 
j  (bre^Mcop'ies,  will  be  allowed  the  ninth  copy  grotio ;  snd 
j  00  in  proportioii  for  a  larger  nniuber.  All  communira 
tinns  by  mail,  must  be  poet  paid,  or  free.  |I7  To  City 
I  anbacribers,  who  receive  t^ir  papers  1^  a  carrier, 

,  par  annum,  poyablo  in  mitamet,  or  fO.OO,  if  not  paid 
j  imIAm  (As  peor. 
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